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BALL BEARING CONVEYOR 














Ball Frame adjustable to 
irregular floor. 


nes ell 
Ball Frame tilted—no side RPA erat 
friction. 





Ball Frame does not clog under 
dirty operating conditions. 


in every respect 


In principle, in design, and in construction—there 
is no other on the market that approaches the per- 
fection of the Eickhoff Ball Bearing Conveyor. 


Elimination of sliding friction, lower power con- 
sumption, and longer life result from the use of Ball — 
Bearing runways, which give this type greater fa- 
cility in moving, lower over-all height, and quieter 
operation than is obtained in any other conveyor 
on the market. 


It is a distinct credit to Eickhoff engineers who, over 
twenty years ago, gave the mining world its first 
economical jigging conveyor, that they maintained 
their eminence in mine equipment design by the 
release of the Ball Bearing Conveyor. 
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Adverse Conditions 
Overcome 


OST MEN see only the troubles and 

difficulties that lie immediately before 
them. Sometimes they believe that nobody 
has any trouble but themselves or at least 
that can compare with theirs. It is seldom, 
however, that a difficulty encountered in 
one field does not have its counterpart else- 
where, at least in some measure. Although 
the coal fields of Iowa lie in two distinct 
basins each area has difficulties and peculi- 
arities of its own. Probably few regions in 
this country have had “harder sledding” 
during the past few years than these. As 
a result an enumeration of some of the ad- 
verse conditions there encountered and how 
they have been overcome will prove of in- 
terest to coal men elsewhere. Such an 
article will appear in next week’s issue of 
Coal Age. 


Supporting the Surface 


In many localities support of the sur- 
face constitutes a phase of coal mining that 
is absorbing the attention of some of the 
most able men in the industry. To some 
operators the liability to prosecution for 
surface damage is an ever-present night- 
mare. Much loose thinking on this general 
subject has been indulged in by individuals, 
the public ‘and the courts. In next week’s 
issue Robert G. Bosworth will review this 
subject. He points out clearly in which 
cases surface support is mandatory and in 
which it is non-essential. His article will 
be appreciated by all coal men. 
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Sixty-one Strands 


Exposed, sloped strand 
ends insure a better weld. 





The hook terminals grip the edge of the 
rail base and hold the bond in place for 
welding. All standard lengths and capac- 
ities, and special lengths if desired. 

a @ 
A short bond for 
application on the 
edge of the rail 
base. Out of the 
path of dragging 
equipment. Appli- 
cation limited by 
corrosive condi- 
tions. 























Easy to Weld— 
Quickly Welded 


ECAUSE the end of each strand of the 


AW-15 










a @ 
A short bond for 
application on the 
ball of heavier rail. 
Terminals catch, 
retain and support 
welding metal as 









—; — cable in an O-B copper alloy weld bond 

Steel Arc-Weld Bonds is well exposed to the arc, the welding is 
SE easy and the finished weld complete. 

AW-18 Each strand is fused into the deposited 






A steel terminal, steel weld bond. Strands 
are arc-welded into terminals at the fac- 
tory. All standard lengths and capacities. 
4 4 
A short, steel weld 
bond for applica- 
tion on the ball of 
therail Heavy 
steel terminals pro- 
tect strands during 
welding. 


electrode metal. Each strand therefore, 
becomes a low resistance conductor. 









Because the weld is easily made it is more 
likely to be made right. This fact is proved 
by the unusual results secured by users of 
the O-B AW-12 bond, the terminal of which 
is illustrated above. 


Ease and speed of application, uniform re- 
sults, efficiency because of low resistance 
rail joints; these are terminal design 
features which make for long life even 
under excessive track vibration—all save 
you money in bonding costs. 










AW-8 


Complete details and prices of 
ali O-B Bonds and welding 
equipment are found on pages 
654-715, O-B No. 20 Catalog. 


Send for your copy! 
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Big Men in Industry 


OO BAD it seems that the coal industry has never 

had an outstanding man. There have been clever 
men, but none who were wealthy enough to inflame the 
imagination like a Carnegie, who was both a big man 
mentally and morally and at the same time well-known 
by reason of his wealth and influence. 

Thus what he did is a model and a moral for iron- 
workers. His homely Scotch virtues and maxims have 
been implanted in the steel industry. They are today 
beacon lights for the iron men. 

William G. Clyde, president of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., speaking before the Chamber of Commerce at Pitts- 
burgh said of Carnegie, April 5, “He never hesitated 
to scrap a perfectly good piece of machinery when 
something developed that was an improvement or an aid 
in cutting the cost of steel production.” 

His courage in this respect has made the iron-and- 
steel industry of today courageous. 
to rip out obsolete equipment. It moves forward rap- 
idly toward efficient product. It revolutionizes its 
methods enthusiastically. If only the coal industry had 
such an exemplar as that old iron master and was fol- 
lowing his policies in the conduct of its business! A 
big man influences not only his own but many other 
generations. 








Facing the Issues 


N THE PLAY for position which seems to have 

motivated most of the recent developments in the 
controversy between Central Competitive Field operators 
and miners, consideration of the fundamental issues 
involved has been thrust further and further into the 
background. Insistence by some that the Jacksonville 
basis of wages be preserved intact and the demand by 
others that the open abandonment of any claims to 
that scale be the condition precedent to a resumption of 
negotiations have encouraged a deadlock in which the 
interests of both parties are endangered by blind 
worship of set formulas. 

Happily a more pleasing view is presented by the 
alternative decision reached by the Illinois operators 
at their meeting in St. Louis last Friday. This group, 
passing upon an invitation from the president of dis- 
trict 12 of the United Mine Workers, expressed, as an 
alternative to the demand for a reduction in wages, 
a willingness to meet with the miners to consider modi- 
fications in existing working arrangements which 
would lower the cost of production. In other words, 
as we understand it, Illinois producers do not insist 
upon a slash in the Jacksonville base rates if their com- 
petitive position can be improved by changes in other 
directions. They are interested not so much in what a 
man may receive for his day’s toil as in what the pro- 
duction cost is per ton of coal. 

This, after all, appears to be the only basis of dis- 


It does not hesitate - 


cussion which holds any real promise of constructive 
results. The problem which confronts those groups in 
the Central Competitive Field who still desire to con- 
tinue operations under contractual relations with the 
United Mine Workers is not one which can be solved 
by independent action. Solution does not lie in the 
surrender of either party to inflexible demands of the 
other. The way to a settlement which will be just to 
both employers and employees will be found in a spirit 
of co-operation which recognizes the interdependence of 
operators and miners and treats their problems as ques- 
tions in which they have a common interest and a 
common stake. 

In again reiterating the plea that conference take the 
place of combat in operator-union relationships, Coal 
Age is not unmindful of the difficulties to be overcome. 
The reconciliation of the demands of social justice and 
of economic necessity which must be made is not easy. 
From the standpoint of social justice the mine workers 
are strongly entrenched. Except for the $1.50 increase 
in day rates granted after a series of “wildcat” strikes 
seven years ago, the much criticized Jacksonville scale 
is nothing more than a continuation of the wages fixed 
by a government commission of arbitration in 1920. 
Those who attack this scale per se, therefore, must be 
prepared to prove that the cost of living has been so 
reduced in the intervening years that the Jacksonville 
levels now are extravagant. 

On the side of economic necessity the operators can 
point to the growing output of the South where flexible, 
and generally substantially lower, wage scales prevail. 
There is nothing abstract about this. The pressure of 
Southern tonnage, not only on the markets of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, but also in those of Illinois and Indiana 
is too real to be dismissed with any empty rhetorical 
flourish. Neither can the situation be evaded by say- 
ing that factors other than a disparity in wage rates 
are partially responsible. Co-operative effort in dealing 
with these other factors is, of course, highly desirable, 
but such effort cannot be put forward as a substitute 
for consideration of the factors directly in the control 
of the operators and the miners. 

If the major issues of social justice and economie 
necessity are to be met fairly, fully and frankly, the 
question of wages must be integrated into the question 
of the cost of produetion and a common attack made 
upon that larger problem. Is it possible through greater 
efficiency, both in labor and in management, and 
through the development of a new sense of common 
interest to so reduce production costs that union 
operators can compete successfully against non-union 
tonnage without impairing established wage rates and 
American living standards or undermining the financial 
structure of the producing companies? 

This is the crux of the situation. Obviously. no 
progress can be made. until joint negotiations between 


operators and miners are under way. It is equally 
523 








524 


obvious that little progress will be possible if such 
negotiations are devoted to an interchange of general- 
izations on the inefficiency of labor and the incompe- 
tency of management. What is needed is a patient and 
painstaking examination and weighing of every sug- 
gestion for betterment in practice each side has to 
offer—-and conclusions based on the requirements and 
in harmony with the spirit of 1927, not on the passions, 
prejudices or necessities of 1898. The door to such 
discussion has been pushed open a little further by the 
Illinois operators. 





Eliminating the Universal Genius 


N RECENT MONTHS many coal companies in order 

to survive have been obliged to make extensive 
changes in their personnel and methods. Whether they 
were making small or no profits, or were marking def- 
icits on their books, they were alike convinced that 
their former set-ups as to operation and selling were 
not such as would enable them to meet present-day and 
future problems satisfactorily. 

Noting the multiplicity and complexity of the prob- 
lems of operation and distribution, they have wondered 
if the old system which put men in immediate control 
of all the activities either of the whole company or of 
some geographical section of its operations could result 
in success. Could one man’s brain adequately cope 
with all the problems of all the mines, of all those in a 
district or of all those even in a single mine? Was 
there not place for specialists who would study some 
given function—cutting and loading of coal, shooting, 
transportation, ventilation, electricity, mechanical de- 
vices, preparation, safety or industrial relations? 

They argued that a mind ranging over such a variety 
of fields as just enumerated would be unable to make 
a thorough study of all of them. Such a man would 
be incapable of keeping a happy balance between them. 
He would have no breathing space in which to travel 
from mine to mine to see new equipment and examine 
new operating methods. He would be confronted with 
the fact that all his working day permitted him was the 
performance of routine work. 

So specialization came in and was termed “functional 
control.” Still, however, the new idea had to be kept 
in its place, for were not all functions more or less 
related? They could not safely be treated as if they 
were wholly distinct. They must be correlated and co- 
ordinated, or there would be chaos. There must be 
“line control,’”’ men who would take care of the business 
of operation, who would maintain discipline and regulate 
the various functions so as to make everybody work 
harmoniously. 

In a chorus, there must be not only altos, sopranos, 
tenors and bassos, but there must also be a leader who 
may perhaps have no ability to fill any of the parts, 
but can regulate the whole. He also must follow a 
score written by some master mind that has planned 
and devised the wondrous harmony. Improvisation 
may have charm, but how much more certain, more 
likely, would a production be to ereate the effect desired 
if carefully planned away from the distractions of 
execution. 

Thus division of labor today leaves the physical plane 
in which our fathers conceived it and finds its counter- 
part in the mental, or directional, plane. To our prede- 
cessors it meant that the cutter should dig the kerf, 
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the loader put coal in the car, the shotfirer ignite the 
shot and perhaps load the hole, the driver haul coal, 
the dumper discharge it, the picker clean it and the 
trimmer see to its loading into railroad cars. That 
principle now is no longer applied solely to common 
labor but finds a place in the forces of control, without, 
however, ousting the line forces that co-ordinate 
the work. 

At first the change came among the higher officials 
only. The president handled finance and labor; the 
treasurer the accounting system; the mining engineer, 
the designing and mapping of the mine and plant; 
the mechanical engineer, the machinery; the electrician, 
the electrical equipment; and these men had their sub- 
ordinates, some of whom were attached to sections or to 
single mines. 

Now, however, the specialization is going further, 
and the foremen have at the mines men who co-ordinate 
with them in the control of certain of the operations 
as carried on in definitely limited districts, men who 
are trained to direct certain types of work. At head- 
quarters also new officials are found who train these 
men, plan their work and standardize it. 

Experience is gathered; results are compared and at 
last the best way of doing certain work is determined 
and entered in a book of standards. Forthwith it is 
adopted throughout the whole organization, until a 
better way is found, which then succeeds it. Stress is 
now laid not only on the doing of jobs, but on the man- 
ner in which they may be done most economically, effec- 
tively, permanently and rapidly. 

Most of this is not a new idea. The human race has 
sensed it since the beginning of recorded history, but 
today it is intensified and made a matter of more care- 
ful study and painstaking elaboration. It is the day 
of the charted course, of planning first, training men 
to execute the plans, and then following the latter to 
their destined conclusion. 





Be Represented 


EADERS of the coal industry have a right to pride 
in the marked decrease in fatalities per unit of pro- 
duction. They should not, however, lose sight of the 
fact that, taking the country as a whole, there has been 
no decrease of fatalities per unit number of men em- 
ployed. Changed conditions have increased the tonnage 
per man but similarly it seems to have increased the 
individual’s liability to fatal injury. Mine safety, 
therefore, should receive more attention now than ever 
before. 

Mine inspectors, engineers, and safety directors are 
facing new problems affecting safety, as a result of the 
new mining methods and equipment now being adopted. 
Most of these problems are of a general nature and 
consequently should be considered and discussed at meet- 
ings of representative bodies of mine safety men. 

The regular convocations of such organizations as 
the Mine Inspectors Institute of America, which will 
meet at Charleston, W. Va., on May 8, 4, and 5, presents 
a wonderful opportunity for the exchange of tested 
ideas and for the formation of policies planned to re- 
duce the accident rate. Every coal mining company 
that has a safety organization should be represented at 
that meeting and delegates from the mining department 
of every coal state should attend in the interest of in- 
creased safety for the industry. 
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High Coal Extraction Realized 


At Columbia 


Although Natural Conditions Are Adverse and Coal 
Pitches Heavily, Pillars Are Drawn by Splitting 
Pressure of Roof Being Successfully Controlled 


located at Columbia, Utah, and supplies the coal 

requirements of the corporation’s blast furnace 
plant near Provo. The coal is converted into coke in 
by-product ovens and as these are steadily operated, 
this colliery works under the favorable condition of a 
uniform demand throughout the year. The output 
amounts to about 1,100 tons per day. The mine is a 
short distance southeast of Sunnyside at which place 
the Utah Fuel Co. operates its Sunnnyside mine. 

The coal bed ranges from 10 to 16 ft. in thickness 
and lies in the Upper Cretaceous formation of the 
Book Cliffs coal field. The seam dips to the east 93 to 
124 per cent and reaches an extreme inclination of 20 
per cent in places. It is under considerable cover as 
the bold sandstone scarp of the Book Cliffs plateau rises 
immediately east of the mine adit or drift. Deep ravines 
cut into the range and access to the deposit was af- 
forded through one of them that debouches close to 
the town of Columbia. The bed is characterized by a 
burned outcrop, this burned area extending to a con- 
siderable depth. Its width varies greatly, however, 
The mine was developed in 1923 and during the winter 
of 1923-24, the tipple was constructed a short distance 
from Columbia on a spur track constructed from the 
Sunnyside branch of the Denver and Rio Grande West- 
ern R.R. Production commenced in 1924, since which 
time the mine has been continuously worked, the total 
output to date being over 1,000,000 tons. 

A gravity tramroad 3,550 ft. in length, connects the 
topple with the mine yard, on the hillside close to the 
mine entrance. At this point is placed the hoist (two 
8-ft. drums and bullwheels, geared to a 500-hp. a.c. 
motor), a repair shop, change rooms, office, transform- 
ers, storage sheds and a waste rock revolving dump. 
The yard is provided with three tracks connected to the 
gravity tramway. An explosives magazine is placed 
between the mine entrance and the yard limits. 

The mine adit, or rock tunnel, intersects the footwall 
of the bed at a distance of 1,600 ft. from the entrance. 
This passage is equipped with a single 42-in. gage track 
on 0.5 per cent grade in favor of the loads. A sub- 
stantial concrete portal has been built at the entrance 
to the rock tunnel, while at its opposite end a pair of 
entries, first and second south, branch out to the south- 
ward following the strike of the bed. From the main 
entries panels are laid out at right angles or down the 
dip, each panel being served by a slope and one or two 
supplementary traveling-ways parallel with it. The 
layout of the mine is shown in Fig. 1. 

The fan house is located on the outcrop a short dis- 
tance above the yard level and not far from the mine 
entrance. The fan is of the Sirocco type, 7 ft. in diam- 
eter, with a maximum capacity of 110,000 cu.ft. per 
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Headpiece :—From the headpiece an idea may be gained of the 
massive rock formations that characterize the coal measures in 
this region. This shows the entrance of the rock tunnel that 
intersects the coal bed several hundred feet underground. A 
slight grade favors the loads on this passageway. 
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minute. At present a 35-hp. motor is driving this 
machine, the amount of air being 70,000 cu.ft. The 
present water gage is 0.4 in. The restricted area of 
the mine reduces air friction to a minimum. The ven- 
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Fig. 1—Plan of Mine Workings 


Like most mines worked on the room-and-pillar method this 
operation is laid out in panels. The means employed in drawing 
pillars by splitting from .the crosscut to the end of the pillar and 
then coming back with the wings is also shown. 


tilation layout was planned to take advantage of all 
natural conditions. As will be noted in Fig. 1, three 
air inlets are available but only two are used at present. 
One of these is the rock tunnel and the other the escape- 
way at the 8th west entry. 

Air enters the mine at two separate points. One of 
these splits serves the first, second and third east panels, 
returning to a point near the second east. The other 
enters at the 8th west and passing along the first south, 
is diverted into the sixth east panel on the inside cross- 
cut connecting with the second south. This split ven- 























Car Stops Above Gravity Plane 


Runaways are here carefully forestalled. Not only are stops 
provided as here shown in the loaded yard but derailing devices 
are instalied along the plane. These latter are remotely con- 
trolled and prevent the mishaps that sometimes occur on such 
steep grades. 


tilates the sixth, fifth and fourth panels in the order 
named. It returns to a point on the second east in 
No. 1 room and thence to an overcast on the first south, 
where it joins the air of the first split and passes by 
return airways to the fan. No doors or brattices are 
used as the workings are on the dip and the incoming 
air displaces the foul mine atmosphere. At the last 
crosscut on the most distant entry, an air reading of 
3,500 cu.ft. per minute is obtained. The recording 
charts of the fan are remarkably consistent and show 
practically no variation in gage reading over the 24-hr. 
interval. 


LIGHT AND DURABLE STOPPINGS BUILT 


Stoppings are built of wood, covered with wire mesh 
and gunite. Construction of a stopping is as follows: 
Four to six props are placed in position, hitched into 
both top and bottom. On both sides of these 1x12-in. 
boards are nailed and onto the surface thus formed 
chicken wire of 1-in. mesh is fastened. Gunite, one 
part cement to three of sand, is shot onto both sides 
to a thickness of 1 in. or more. The result is a light, 
durable, tight stopping. Fifty or more of such stop- 
pings have been constructed and none shows a crack 
or signs of failure. 

Overcasts are built of reinforced concrete. An over- 
cast construction similar to that of the gunited stop- 
pings is under consideration and it is planned to build 
the next one in this manner. ; 

A system of explosion and fire doors is under con- 
struction. A steel door is set in concrete at each intake 
to the mine and is kept open at all times. In the event 
of an emergency, such as a fire or explosion, hcwever, 
these doors can be shut and quickly sealed. As they are 
kept open and are set back into the ribs, the possibility 
of their destruction in the event of an explosion is 
remote. 

The mine is divided into sections so that in the event 
of fire, any one section can be isolated from the others. 
The line of gunite stoppings is so placed that by closing 
a door on each section, the section in question can be 
cut off from the rest of the mine. As a precaution 
against fire, 12 “Foamite” extinguishers are placed at 
convenient points within the mine but removed from all 
pump or hoist stations where a fire is liable to start. 
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Rock dust barriers are placed at the entrances of all 
panels. All main haulageways are rock dusted and all 
rooms are provided with sprinkling lines and hose. 
Two men are continuously employed in sprinkling in 
addition to the miners wetting down coal before loading. 
Two men also are employed in building stoppings and 
in rock dusting. The material used for rock dust is 
Mancos shale. It is screened through a 4-in. mesh and 
forced upon ribs and roof with a cement gun under 
30-lb. pressure. By this procedure surfaces, cracks and 
crevices in the coal are covered and filled with a coating 
from 3 to } in. in thickness which when dry gives off 
a fine dust much of which is picked up by the ventilat- 
ing current. The motor road or tunnel is rock bailasted 
and covered with from four to six inches of earth. One 
man is employed in keeping motor roads free from coal 
spillage. 

First AID STATION AT CENTRAL POINT 


A first-aid station is centrally located within the mine. 
It is 12x20 ft. in plan and 8 ft. in height. It is equipped 
with two cots, mattresses, blankets and pillows, a table 
or work-bench in the center of the room with rubber 
mattress and coverings, two glass-paneled cabinets, one 
containing all necessary first-aid equipment and the 
other, surgical dressings and extra blankets. The room 
is warmed with two electric heaters and ventilated by a 
small short circuit split from the escapeway a short 
distance away. A 30-gal. hot water tank fitted with an 
electric heater, completes the equipment. At the top 
of each panel, in the hoist room, a first-aid outfit is 
placed. This consists of stretcher, blankets and first- 
aid dressings stored in a metallic container. 

Three transformer stations are installed within this 
mine. Each is fireproofed and arranged to seal auto- 
matically in the event of a blow-up. This will prevent 
burning oil or fumes from entering the ventilating cur- 
rent. Two transformer stations are placed in break- 
throughs between the first and second south entries. A 
third station of this kind is located near the 8th west on 
the 1st south entry. All transformers are of 75 kw. 
rating. The power line leading to the transformers 
carries a voltage of 2,300. This is a lead-covered cable 
about 3,500 ft. in length strung on permanent brackets 
suspended from the roof, on substantial carriers em- 
bedded in the ribs or supported by timbers placed for 
this special purpose. The motor roads are provided 
with overhead trolley wire. 

Electric lights are strung throughout the mine, except 

















Waste Rock Dump 


Inasmuch as the cars at this operation are built with solid 
bodies a revolving dump must be provided for the waste as well 
as for the coal. This picture shows the dump employed fo» dis- 
charging waste rock on the mountain side. 
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in rooms. They are liberally distributed so that a 
miner can, if necessary, travel anywhere on the haulage- 
ways without the aid of his electric safety lamp. 

Rooms are driven 20 ft. wide and 350 ft. in length 
parallel with the strike and on 80-ft. centers. They 
are extended upon a 4 to 1 per cent grade in favor of 
the loads but this inclination in some instances is in- 
creased to 3 per cent. Neither mechanical nor animal 
haulage is required in the rooms. Slope hoists are of 
the single-drum type driven by a 75-hp. motor. On the 
advance the coal is undercut in 6-ft. lifts by shortwall 
machines. Only the lower part of the seam is taken 
out. Holes are drilled electrically, using alternating 
current at 440 volts, 60 cycles, 3 phase. Placement of 
the drill holes is shown in Fig. 2. All shots are fired 
by a circuit controlled from an outside firing switch. 

As will be noted from the mine plan showr in Fig. 1. 
only one breakthrough is made about midway of the 
room length. Upon completion of the rooms in a panel, 
the pillar coal as well as all that left up to protect the 
roof is mined out. Pillar mining is commenced at mid 
rib and the pillar worked back to the traveling entry 
which parallels the panel slope. Chain pillars between 
slope and parallel entries are 75 ft. wide. 

In working a pillar, a wide breakthrough is driven 
through it about 50 ft. from mid rib and a wide drift 
extended from this point to the mid-rib breakthrough. 
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Shots placed for mechanical loader coal 


Fig. 2—Placement of Shot Holes 


It will be here seen that the arrangement of holes in a face 
differs with the method employed in loading. It is well known 
that coal that is to be loaded mechanically should be well rolled 
out on the floor so that the loader can readily get hold of it. 
Picking down a face ahead of a loading machine loses much time. 


The pillar end is drawn back by slicing on either side 
of the drift retreating to the breakthrough first men- 
tioned. Props are used in the pillar working and the 
roof is caved in sections. When a 50-ft. rib end is 
finished, another breakthrough is driven and from this 
another drift, and pillar mining continued. Room pillar 
working begins at the top of the panel, or where a 
permanent break line is established. 

Chain pillars on the main entries are 100 ft. wide. 
A barrier pillar about 150 ft. thick separates the first 
room on the dip from the main entries. This is usually 
only punctured by the dip slopes and where return air- 
ways are necessary. As will be noted in Fig. 1 the 
panel layouts differ in detail. It will also be noted that 
the present panel workings are limited upon the dip 
by a fault the strike of which is a little west of north. 
Main entries are about 12 ft. wide, rock tunnels 12 ft. 
and slopes 12 ft. The underground men average 110 
at the face, of which 82 are loaders, 10 machine men, 
8 drillers and 3 tampers or shot firers. All underground 
men are provided with Edison electric safety lamps. 
The mine makes sufficient water for all sprinkling pur- 
poses, but drainage is not at present an important 
feature. 

The gravity tram is especially well guarded to prevent 
runaways. Derailing switches are placed at several 
points and heavy iron stops, lever operated, are installed 
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Tipple and Loading Tracks 


Although this is a “captive”? mine careful provision is made for 
preparation of the mine product. Thus, shaker screens, picking 
tables and loading booms are installed. A roll crusher reduces 
the run-of-mine to a crushed product if this course is deemed 
advisable because of existing conditions. 


at either end of the yard to hold trains while hooking 
on or uncoupling. In addition a supplementary track 
lock and brake is used to control loaded trips while 
making ready for lowering. A standard lay, steel rope, 
14 in. in diameter, is used on the gravity plain. At 
one point the tracks are supported upon a wooden 
trestle. This is provided with fire hydrants, hose, water 
barrels and buckets. The tipple end is a kite-shaped 
track with gravity return for the empties. Coal is han- 
dled in trips of 17 steel cars, holding 34 tons each, by 
a single 20-ton trolley locomotive. Pin couplings and 
side hitchings are used on the cars which are without 
doors and of tight construction. 

The steel tipple is equipped with rotary dump, two 
gravity and two inclined shaker screens, four picking 
tables and three loading booms. Run of mine can be 
crushed by 3-ft. rolls, 5-ft. long. Bone and waste rock 
are picked by hand and dropped into chutes which 
deliver to a tunnel below the loading tracks. These 
chutes are discharged from time to time into a car 
which is drawn to the waste dump. 


ELECTRICAL POWER BOUGHT AND STEPPED DOWN 


Electrical power is purchased. It is delivered at the 
mine at 44,000 volts and stepped down to 440 volts 
by transformers placed near the mine entrance. The 
repair shop is of steel frame and galvanized iron con- 
struction. It is equipped with a lathe, power shear, 
emery wheels, hack-saw, forges and accessories and is 
served by an overhead I-beam trolley and chain blocks. 

















Buildings Near the Mine Entrance 


Year by year the practice of erecting mine buildings of a per- 
manent nature is growing in favor. As may be seen the structures 
here shown are of steel or stone. Where native rock of suitable 
character cannot be readily obtained the steel-framed sheet-iron 
covered structure is justly popular. 
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A special forge is served by a jib crane. All repairs 
to mining machinery and equipment are made in this 
shop. Direct current is generated by a 150-kw. motor 
generator set which supplies the trolley system. Min- 
imum ciearance of trolley wires is 6 ft. Equipment 
and mine plant layout are exceptionally convenient. 

The town of Columbia supplies living facilities for a 
population of about 600 people. It is laid out on a 
sloping site and is provided with an excellent sewage 
system. The housing unit adopted is a 4-room frame 
dwelling placed on concrete foundations. Each house 
is equipped with bath, range, boiler and accessories. 
A rooming house, mess hall, store, club house, and 
school building as well as an office and a swimming 
pool 40 by 100 ft., comprise the general features of the 
community. The corporation has adopted a generous 
policy in its scheme of town development with tae re- 
sult that comfortable, pleasant quarters are available. 





Men and Women of the Mines 


IiI—Certificates of Competency 
By H. S. Geismer 


Birmingham, Ala. 

Once upon a time a certain superintendent decided 
that two of his rock bosses and one of his boss drivers 
would make better mine foremen than any of the as- 
sistant foremen next in line for advancement. Accord- 
ingly he “put it up to them to get busy” that they might 
be classed as available. The main stumbling block for 
each of them was the examination required by the board 
that issued the certificates of competency; the superin- 
tendent realized that they would have to have assist- 
ance in their preparation for that ordeal because they 
had had only limited educational advantages and knew 
little about the theory of mining. 

After a few discussions with these men he came to 
the conclusion that he could not qualify as an instructor 
in the theory of mining so he requested the company’s 
mining engineer to undertake that task. He did not 
wash his hands of the matter, however, and while in- 
terested learned quite by accident that one of his friends 
had access to inside advance information covering the 
forthcoming examination questions. He prevailed upon 
this friend to put him on the inside also. 

The mining engineer felt uneasy about taking advan- 
tage of the leak when the superintendent mentioned its 
possibilities. He was finally persuaded, however, that 
the applicants were competent and would make good 
foremen so that no harm could result and his conscience 
need not be strained. He did not think it advisable to 
tell the applicants that favoritism had been shown so 
he covered all of the ground that he would otherwise 
have covered, endeavoring, however, to emphasize the 
questions that must be answered. 

Half of the questions scheduled to be used dealt with 
mining experience and the remainder were concerned 
with formulas and computations. The engineer having 
himself had limited mining experience felt that his 
pupils did not require coaching from him on matters of 
mining so he hammered away on the questions that 
called for answers in figures. 

When the three applicants presented themselves for 
examination, two of them failed to make a passing grade 
and the third just managed to pull through. 

Here is the explanation. All applicants, as soon as they 
entered the room, were furnished with a complete set of 
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questions and were instructed to answer them in any 
order that they preferred. The three men who had had 
the advance information realized at once that they had 
previously solved all of the problems requiring computa- 
tions so they concentrated their efforts on these ques- 
tions first and attempted to answer them. They ran 
into difficulties almost from the start but the fact that 
they had once gone through with the computations 
gave them courage and they struggled with the figures 
so long that when they completed these problems they 
had little time left for the practical questions about 
which they were sufficiently informed to have given 
satisfactory answers. The examiners being guided 
largely by the answers to the practical questions were 
not impressed by their papers; two of them did not 
obtain a correct answer to a single one of the problems 
but the examiners gave them credit for using the proper 
methods. 

When the results became known to those who had 
had a hand in the struggle the mining engineer was the 
most disappointed man of all and the two applicants 
who had failed were the least disappointed. The follow- 
ing year both of them again presented themselves for 
examination and both passed with flying colors. Sub- 
sequently they became excellent mine foremen but they 
have never had much respect for figures, mining engi- 
neers, or certificates of competency. 





British Colliery Lights Village Cheaply 
With Surplus Electrical Power 


The power plant of the Carlton Main Colliery Co. 
near Barnsley, England, is regarded as an example of 
what may be done in the way of converting coal into 
electrical power at the pithead and distributing cheap 
current over a wide area. Its main purpose is the sup- 
ply of power to the company’s own group of collieries 
but the economy of the undertaking has proved such as 
to make it possible to supply current for domestic pur- 
poses at a very low price. 

Over 3,000 houses have been wired by the colliery 
company free of cost to the tenants and under one sys- 
tem of charges the consumer pays 14c. a week in sum- 
mer and 20c. a week in winter for four lights or less, 
rising to 30c. and 36c. a week respectively for six lights. 
Under another system which permits the use of cur-’ 
rent for domestic purposes other than lighting the 
charge for current is 2c. per unit plus a standing rate 
of from 16 to 25c. a week. For shops, hotels, farms 
and public places where the wiring is not done free 
the price is 6c. per unit for the first 1,000 units then 
falling by a sliding scale to 2c. per unit for 1,500 units. 
Supplying current is not the company’s main business 
but it can furnish revenue nevertheless. 





THE PRESERVATION of apparently worthless minerals 
which may become valuable through scientific discovery 
becomes more important since the remaining publie 
domain is principally valuable for its mineral content. 
Much of the mineral land once owned by the Govern- 
ment has passed into the hands of private individuals, 
but there stiill remains large deposits of valuable min- 
erals in the public domain. Our public lands are be- 
lieved to contain two hundred billien tons of coal, eight 
billion tons of phosphate, and oil shale from which sixty 
billion barrels of oil may ultimately be produced.— 
Secretary Hubert Work. 
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Mechanization Necessitates Management Change’ 


Machine Loading Entails Same Problems as Were Faced by the 
Mechanic Industries in Attaining Mass Production— Careful 
Planning, Scheduling and Dispatching Form Key to Solution 


By Jerome C. White 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


try in mechanization are the same as those which 
the manufacturing industries faced and solved in 
the development of automatic and semi-automatic 
machines and other labor-saving devices. Just what 
these problems were and the methods that were used 
to overcome them successfully is well worth the study 


Te PROBLEMS FACING the coal-mining indus- 


stripped some management plans for getting best re- 
sults from it. No adequate technique has been developed 
to cope with changed requirements as to methods and 
labor. Therefore, it is proposed that the engineer 
tackle the problems of management and develop a new 
managerial technique that will give the loading machine 
a fairer chance and the operator more encouragement 


of the mining engineer and mine 
operating or directing officer. 
From such a study much can be 
learned. It will be here assumed 
that the work of the mining and 
mechanical engineers has passed 
the experimental stage and that 
these men are now ready to de- 
velop production on a scientific 
scale. It will be further assumed 
that the loading machine will load 
coal. The strictly technical phases 
of mechanization will, therefore, 
be here ignored, but an attempt 
will be made to develop a proposal 
that the engineer become inter- 
ested in the economics and funda- 
mentals of management. One 
prominent operator in the Pitts- 





Mechanization demands a new 
mental attitude on the part of 
labor and management. A ma- 
chine that will—within the same 
space—load ten times as much as 
a hand loader requires, not 6 or 8 
cars a day given when most con- 
venient—but ten or even twenty 
cars per hour delivered on time. 
The imagination, vision and 
technique of management and 
the engineer as he enters into 
management, must enlarge to 
meet the requirements of mech- 


to go further. The problem in 
mechanical loading exactly paral- 
lels that of management in proces- 
sing industries involving heavy, 
permanent, or semi - permanent 
machines. It is that of getting 
work to and away from the ma- 
chines. Mechanical industries had 
labor problems. This was because 
the progress of mechanization 
moved faster than did either man- 
agement or labor technique. Since 
the engineer was primarily re- 
sponsible for this rapid mechan- 
ical progress, if he were not to 
be entirely discredited in his work 
he had to turn his methods of 
thinking, analyzing and planning 
to management. The result is what 





burgh district recently told me 
that “the mechanical loader is 





anization—mass production. 


is now known as scientific manage- 
ment—once considered a fad and 








here to stay’; that his company 
had already spent thousands of dollars experimenting 
but were going to stick it out “as they were not dis- 
couraged.” Another operator has been widely quoted 
as saying that “mechanical loading is 10 per cent ma- 
chine and 90 per cent management!” 

Mechanization is new to the entire industry. It is 
new to the operators, the management, the engineer, 
and to labor. The solution of its problem will be forth- 
coming when some engineer or group of engineers 
functionalize their work and undertake the same inten- 
sive research into management methods and personnel 
that they have done in the purely mechanical and 
mining branches. 

To date, as the result of an enormous amount of 
money spent in experimental work, the manufacturer 
has produced a workable and satisfactory loader; the 
engineer can devise a workable mining plan, whether 
it be a room-and-pillar method with special adapta- 
tions to the mechanical loader, or some other method 
suited to local conditions. The manufacturer has 
accepted the challenge and the loading machine needs 
no huge change in mining methods in order to render 
it usable. 

This brings the industry face to face with the prob- 
lem of co-ordination. So far, the progress of the 
loading machine, in its technical development, has out- 





*Abstract of a paper entitled ‘(Management in Mechanization,” 
presented before the meeting of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, New York City, Feb. 14 to 17, 1927. 


utterly impracticable, now the 
accepted way of doing work. Briefly, the job ahead of 
the coal industry is to plan, schedule and dispatch for 
control of production and costs. The early interest 
engineers in other industries took in these management 
problems led to such specialization as that of industrial 
engineering or management engineering as a profes- 
sion. These men do nothing more than to take good, 
sound and proven business methods and apply them to 
production management. They are not theorists nor 
dreamers; just hard, cold analysts of facts and con- 
ditions upon which they build for better management 
methods. 


’"PHONE IS AN AID IN PRODUCTION CONTROL 


Relatively great distances and comparative isolation 
have always been a bugbear te more effective produc- 
tion methods in coal’ mining. The loading machine 
of itself will not greatly lessen this barrier. Centralized 
production control by means of telephone, based upon 
time standards, will help. 

Therefore, this problem in mechanization will not be 
solved by the mere installation of machines. Almost 
as great a change in management technique must be 
made as is entailed in the ehange from hand to me- 
chanical loading. 

The coal industry is already asking how to develop 
better management methods. My present proposal is 
not so liable to be misunderstood as it would have been 
a few years ago. Several companies that I know of 
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Loading Time In the first study, or chart 1, 
m2 51.4 per cent of the time was 


spent in loading, car change in- 
cluded; in the study made a 
few weeks later and represented 
by the second chart, loading 
time had been increased to 54.27 
per cent of the total time. The 
production was 172.36 tons per 
day, representing an increase of 
66.1 tons per day. The third 
2 chart is based upon the time 
“onsumed in specific operations 
performed during the two pre- 
vious studies in which the best 
times were made. This chart 
indicates a possible non-produc- 
tive time of 31.44 per cent, one 
half of which is a tertile field 
for further reduction of non- 
loading time, 
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are making a management approach to mechanization. 
Among these I might mention the Union Pacific Coal 
Co., the Powhatan Mining Co., and the Sheridan 
Wyoming Coal Co. 

The set-up of the study of mechanization manage- 
ment in mining will be along the following general 
divisions: To control it is necessary first to plan:— 
(a) Conditions and standards, (b) to both make and 
use time studies, (c) time standards, (d) costs (what 
they are and how to use them), (e) production stand- 
ards, (f) organization of both labor and management 
personnel. Second, it will be necessary to (a) make 
schedules against known times, (b) employ time stand- 
ards in making schedules, and to 


degree they can or should be controlled. This control 
can be determined from their effects. For instance, 
the loading machine may represent a cost of $10 per 
hour, and this cost may properly determine the prac- 
ticability of attempting to increase the machine’s avail- 
able loading time by removing the cause of some specific 
delay. 

Setting standard times is the most effective way to 
use time studies. After the production study has been 
made and it has been decided what delays should be 
eliminated and what should be allowed for, a standard 
or an expected production is set, against which the 
actual performance is checked. It should be emphasized 

that a standard production based 





form (c) cycles of operation. 
Third, it will be necessary to dis- 
patch:— (a) For co-ordination, 
(b) haulage, power, equipment, 
etc., (c) make charts to control 
supervision and dispatcher tele- 
phones, (d) establish a foreman 
training course to teach newer 
management methods to foremen_ | 
or supervisors. 

1. Planning. The success of 
any installation depends so much 


The problem 


like regularity 





loading exactly parallels the 
problem of management in manu- 
facturing industries in keeping 
machines busy and production 
regular—that of getting work to 
| and away from them with clock- 


Planning accomplishes this. 


upon a standard time is not 
arrived at as a compilation of 
averages, but is based upon the 
machine’s capacity plus the skill 
of the crew under existing local 
or coal-bed conditions. In other 
words, it represents that produc- 
tion which would be attained if all 
the avoidable delays were elimi- 
nated! The value of the “ma- 
chine-hour” will determine how 
far it is practicable to go in elimi- 


in mechanical 


and precision. 








upon how well it has been planned 
ahead of the actual time of 
execution that this is a necessary function. One of the 
most valuable aids to planning ahead is the use of 
time studies on present performances of existing in- 
stallations as a basis of setting standard times. Time 
study is the miscroscope of operations. Once time 
studies have been taken correctly, so long as conditions 
do not change greatly, they can be used over a long 
period of time. When conditions change it is, of course, 
necessary to vary the time standards. A time standard 
is the gage against which performance is compared to 
ascertain a definite numerical degree of efficiency. 
Time studies of this class may be termed production 
studies inasmuch as they deal primarily with delays and 
their causes. We are concerned principally with pro- 
duction but, to decrease or eliminate delays, it must be 
known accurately what such delays are, and in what 


nating avoidable delays. Such 
delays as cleaning coal and tim- 
bering to maintain safe conditions are allowable and 
should be credited to the machine. But such delays as 
waiting for trips, those arising from unusually long 
moves, inadequately prepared places, poor power sup- 
ply, etc., are not allowable and are chargeable to man- 
agement. As a general rule it might be stated that any 
delay is worth overcoming if its elimination adds to 
the available loading time, thus increasing the ma- 
chine’s production. 

An illustration of the use of these management prin- 
ciples is given in the three accompanying charts. The 
first two show actual studies and the third is the built- 
up or standard production which it is possible to attain 
with existing physical equipment and conditions. The 
third chart is built up of observed times in which the 
various operations have been performed. 
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In the first chart the loading time was 51 per cent 
of the total and the production was 110.7 tons per 
day. In the second the loading time was increased to 
54.27 per cent and the output per day was 172.36 tons. 

In detail, during the second period a reduction was 
shown over the first from 3.17 to 0.4 per cent for power 
interruptions; from 1.33 per cent to nothing for delay 
in cutting; from 1.77 to 0.46 per cent for shooting; 
from 2.29 to 1.70 per cent for cleaning coal; and from 
9.44 to 5.71 for laying track. During the second period 
there were several increases in some of the delays. 
For instance, moving time increased from 9.59 per cent 
to 11.24 per cent and haulage delay increased from 
11.5 to 14.6 per cent. 

The third chart is used to show the method of arriv- 
ing at a standard time by using the time in which work 
can be done and in which it should be done in order to 
set this time as the standard. The best time for a job 
should be used rather than an average time. 


ALLOWANCE FOR INEVITABLE DELAYS 


Using the results of several production studies to 
build up a standard for production there are certain 
delays which are unforeseen and not controllable by 
either labor or management. An allowance accordingly 
is made for them. But those delays which arise from 
car supply, cutting and moving, a decrease in which 
increases the available loading time, are the ones which 
offer the biggest field for management development. 
In the production study which showed 172.36 tons per 
day, waiting for cars and moving the machine accounted 
for 25 per cent of the possible working time. 

After a certain length of time the number of cars 
required for a loading machine will be ascertained. 
When this is known specifically the number of cars 
required to load out a cut will also be known. The 
efforts of the management must then be centered on 
providing these cars, thus eliminating one big element 
of delay—“waiting for cars.” 

Studies of methods intended to decrease the moving 
time will prove profitable. One gain would result if 
the loader could be left in the same place continuously, 
cutting to be done on a time schedule based upon how 
long it took to load a place out, the cutter to be avail- 
able at the right time. This is not so unreasonable 
as it may seem, because within recent months one of 
the large equipment companies announced a machine 
that will cut up to a 25-ft. place, from the track, in 
about ten minutes. The next step, then, is to decide 
if this saving in the moving time of one or several 
loaders is Worth while. But as each place advances 
the moving time of the loader increases. An alter- 
native would be to let the cutting machine do all the 
moving as it can travel faster than the loader. The 
value of the machine-hour rate aids in settling this. 

So much for time studies and standards as a basis of 
planning for production. Just as in time study, the day 
has been broken up into minutes in order to build up 
standard times, so must the total cost be separated into 
its constituent elements so that standard costs may be 
evolved. Operating officials and engineers who are in- 
terested in management must know fundamental costs 
if they are to control total cost. 

One of the heaviest single items in total cost and 
the one that usually is the most important lies buried 
in the accountant’s or general-office books. This is 
“overhead,” and is the “cost of owning” the machine. 
Labor, power, and a few other items, are, to a degree, 
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controllable in that when the machine is idle labor can 
be laid off, or when natural conditions restrict the 
machine’s output the crew can usually be kept to a 
reasonable cost within the given production limit. 
Overhead costs are not so easily controlled. The lowest 


.cost-per-ton will be attained only with a maximum use 


of the machine. Overhead costs go on whether the unit 
operates or not, because time is here the controlling 
element. This is one argument for double-shifting the 
machine, or for otherwise crowding it to get the most 
production within the available time. 

The easiest and most convenient method of handling 
overhead in the operating accounts is to resolve the 
total overhead charge into a “machine hour” rate. This 
will conform to any company’s style of handling depre- 
ciation accounts and is susceptible to, and reflects the 
results of, any variation in working time. It presents 
in a most forcible manner the cost of idleness. Being a 
concrete unit composed of dollars and cents, it is a 
powerful incentive to management to work the loader 
as much of the time as possible in order to get all the 
production within the machine’s capacity. It is also an 
incentive to decrease or remove contributing delays 
because the return is immediate and measurable. The 
value of the machine-hour rate is large enough to be 
interesting to owners, engineers, and management. 

Management under mechanization requires vastly 
more imagination and vision than with hand mining. 
Within the same space a machine will load ten times 
more than a miner; a few cars a day will satisfy a 
miner and when he isn’t loading he apparently does not 
cost the company any money. A machine must have, 
say, 25 cars an hour. Minutes mean little under hand 
loading; with mechanical loading they mean dollars. 
The imagination, vision and technique possessed by 
management, and the engineer as he enters into man- 
agement, must change to meet the requirements of 
mechanization—mass production. - 


FOREMAN TRAINING COURSES ADVOCATED 


The foremen, and I may say also the superintendents, 
as that part of the mine management upon whom rests 
the ultimate success of all plans and projects, must 
move along with this management change as well as 
the engineer. The best way to keep the foreman in 
line with the increasingly difficult requirements of me- 
chanical loading and high production methods, as well 
as to insure the success of engineering thought, is to 
develop his imagination, cultivate his vision, and lead 
him gradually. This can be most readily accomplished 
by foreman training courses designed with this specific 
end and aim in view. 

It should be here pointed out that planning is a con- 
tinuous process. It embraces that function of manage- 
ment which executes plans that have been already care- 
fully thought out and perfected. At all times the plan- 
ning department must stimulate production by means 
of a personnel trained to schedule and dispatch, because, 
after all, plans are of no value unless carried out. The 
means available for their execution are scheduling, with 
regard to time, and dispatching, with regard to men and 
equipment. 

The problems of production research here outlined 
present to the mining engineer, superintendent and 
foreman an opportunity and simultaneously a chal- 
lenge. The progress of these men as well as that of 
the industry depends much upon how they rise to the 
issue. 
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Car Turn-Over of 2.5 Effected by Dispatching 


Small Extra Expense Incurred Dwarfed by Savings Secured—Except for 


Car Distribution System Mine Might 
Amounting to 1,200 Tons Obtained 


more than a mere corresponding decrease in the 

cost of coal per ton chargeable to the use of this 
equipment. It signifies rather that delays have been 
reduced, that the locomotives are doing more useful 
work, that the miners are loading more coal and that 
the output per man on an all-men-employed basis has 
been increased. All this may be summed up in the 
two words “lower cost.” 

The manager, superintendent or foreman who sets 
himself to the task of increasing car efficiency at a 
mine where previously this has been nobody’s “particu- 
lar worry,” soon finds that after tracks have been put 
in good shape and traffic signals installed the problem 
is still by no means solved. He then asks himself the 
question, “How should I go about figuring out a suit- 
able schedule of distribution to the various sidetracks 
and how can such a schedule be kept up to date?” There 
are, of course, many other problems between the side- 
track and the face but they vary so widely with local 
conditions that helpful examples are difficult to find. 


. N INCREASE in mine car efficiency means vastly 


DISPATCHER NECESSARY 


In all mines except possibly those few that enjoy 
practically ideal natural conditions, the answer to the 
main haulage question is, a dispatcher. Each day starts 
with a different set-up, and usually brings conditions 
that cannot be foreseen. 

As will be illustrated by the case of the Newcastle 
Coal Co., Newcastle, Ala., the employment of a dis- 
patcher does not necessarily mean that another “salaried 
man” is added to the payroll or that a lot of red tape 
is introduced. In the Newcastle No. 2 mine, cars are 
dispatched in an extremely simple and effective manner. 

The mine is in the Mary Lee bed and for the most 

















Desk and Equipment in Dispatcher’s Office 


The office is only about 5x5 ft. in floor area, so it was 
necessary to ask the dispatcher to step out while this photograph 
was made through the doorway. On the wall above the desk 
is the sheet or table giving the tons per entry with the various 
numbers of loaders in rooms and narrow work. The flush-type 
tumbler switches controlling the signals can be seen on the desk 
next to the wall. The telephone which shows in the photograph 
is that on the inside line. On the left side of the office is another 
instrument connected with the outside line. 


Be Classed as An “Average”—Output 
with 325 Cars of 1% Tons Capacity 


part lies in a level area. The working height averages 
about 64 in., and as is characteristic of this measure 
the coal is divided by several partings. The output 
is brought to the surface by hoisting eight cars at a 

















Empty Trip Passing Dispatcher’s Office 


The “trip” is the unit used in dispatching, therefore all regular 
trips consist of 24 cars. Only in extreme cases such as when it is 
necessary to “clean up” a side track at night are less than that 
number hauled. When the dispatcher illuminates a numeral 
directing the trip to a certain side track he simultaneously lights 
a red light at the entry warning the trapper that a trip is 
coming. In the photograph, the dispatcher’s signal box is directly 
above the motorman’s head. 


time up a slope that is 1,600 ft. long including the tipple 
approach. 

From the three principal side tracks to the bottom 
of the slope, distances varying from 3,600 to 7,000 ft., 
haulage is by two 8-ton 250-volt trolley locomotives. 
The mine car equipment consists of 325 cars averaging 
14 tons each. Until quite recently all gathering was 
done with mules, but these animals are now being dis- 
placed by cable-reel locomotives. The mine production 
averages about 1,200 tons per day. 


SMALL OFFICE PROVIDED 


The dispatcher, or “turnkeeper,” as he is locally 
designated, is provided with a small office built close 
to the track on the main haulway and at a point a few 
hundred feet outby from the first working entry. This 
office is large enough for only one man, and its equip- 
ment consists of two telephones, a clock, an electric 
heater, and a small desk on the back of which are 
mounted six flush-type tumbler switches. Windows in 
three sides give the dispatcher a view of both ap- 
pro ches, and a “close-up” of passing trips. 

Mounted above the track near the office is a signal 
box containing five lamps separated by partitions so 
that the lighting of the proper lamp either illuminates 
the word “stop,” or a numeral indicating a side track. 
On the main haulway opposite the entry leading to each 
side track is a red light which is wired in series with 
the respective numeral in the box at the dispatcher’s 
office. . 

At each of the entry doors are two green lamps, both 
of which are lighted when the door stands wide open. 
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Specimen of Daily Sheet Made Up by Dispatcher 


The chief object of this sheet is to sim- 
plify the dispatching, but it serves also as a 
record for countering “alibis’” which the 
section foreman might put forward when 


loader.” 


One is located on the main haulage beside the red 
light, and the other inby of the door on the entry. The 
red light informs the trapper that an empty trip is on 
its way to his entry and the green lamps inform the 
motorman that the door has been opened. A telephone 
at each side track, so that the coupler and the dis- 
patcher can communicate when necessary, completes 
the equipment. 

The dispatcher has a printed form which he fills 
out each day. The primary purpose of this form is to 
aid him in the car distribution but it also serves as a 
valuable record of each day’s performance. The “trip” 
is the unit of record, therefore all motor trips, loaded 
or empty, are made up of 24 cars, an even multiple of 
the 8-car hoist trips. Six to eight empty cars are kept 
at the tipple ready to fill into the hoist trip so that 
eight cars are always returned even though one or 
several cars of the loaded trip have to be shunted to the 
refuse dump or to the repair shop. Three hoist trips, 
then, always make a complete motor trip. 

In the morning, as soon as possible after work time, 
the dispatcher finds out by phone from the couplers at 
each side track how many loaders are in narrow work 
and how many are in rooms. From a table based on 
12 tons per man in rooms, and 8 tons per man in nar- 
row work, he then calculates the expected production 
for the day from each section, and taking into account 
the number of loads that were left on the side track 
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Showing Location of Side Tracks 


The main hauls are 6,800 ft., 3,600 ft., and 7,000 ft., in length 
respectively, and lead to side tracks No. 1, 3, and 4. The record 
production of 1,400 tons in one day meant that each of the 325 
cars of 1§ tons capacity was loaded 2.5 times. Data on the 
gatheri: is not included in this article because this work is now 
being shifted from mule to cable-reel locomotive. 


production is not up to par. 
foremen are judged entirely by “tons per 
On the day represented by this 
sheet the dispatcher predicted the total 


number of trips within one, and sent out all 
empty trips, except five, without waiting 
for a call. Forecasting the day’s output 
and providing for it are thus easy problems. 


These section 


from the previous day, he estimates the number of 
motor trips that each section will need. 

These figures are then transcribed to the proper 
place on the daily sheet. When the dispatcher sees a 
locomotive coming with the first trip of 24 empties he 
may illuminate the “stop” signal, thus holding the trip 
at his office, or he may illuminate a numeral in which 
case the trip continues at full speed to the side track 
designated. 

Which course he will take depends upon several 
conditions. If he has a telephone call from a coupler 
for empties, the trip is dispatched accordingly, and is 
recorded on the sheet by noting the time of call and the 
time of dispatch. If he has no call, he will probably 
send the trip to that section which experience and 
the morning set-up indicates will be the first to need 
cars. In this case of sending a trip without call, a 
record is made by noting the call and dispatch time as 
the same. 


ONLY FIVE “CALLED FOR” 


The sheet for Nov. 3 shows that of the 34 trips dis- 
patched, but five were “called for.” On that day the 
actual production was 1,199 tons, differing by less than 
2 per cent from the 1,176 tons of estimated loading. 
The total number of motor trips was but one above the 
33 estimated, and there were no delays at the side 
tracks for cars. 

The following record, made on a day during a period 
of reduced production when but one locomotive was in 
use, indicates the efficiency of the dispatching system. 
Between 7:33 a.m. and 3:42 p.m. this 8-ton locomotive 
hauled 1,118 tons, and the total time lost in delays for 
cars was only 12 minutes. 

The dispatcher is a man who previously worked many 
years as a blacksmith. Although he spends practically 
all of his time at the dispatching desk, he has several 
other duties, and it is therefore questionable how much 
of his wages are chargeable to dispatching. He restarts 
the substation in case of power failure, sees that sup- 
plies that come down the slope are sent to the proper 
sections, and answers phone calls on both inside and out- 
side lines. Since he relays many messages, both verbal 
and those coming by phone, and knows the exact number 
of men working and the locations of the locomotives, he 
can handle many routine matters which otherwise would 
be a bother to the mine foreman. 

To Frank Parker, mine foreman, goes much of the 
credit for the systematic methods followed in New- 
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Substation which Dispatcher Tends 


_ This 200-kw. 2,300- 275-volt synchronous motor-generator unit 
is located about 80 ft. from the dispatcher’s office. In addition 
to taking care of this substation, the dispatcher sees that supply 
materials which are sent down the slope are started to their 
proper destinations in the mine. According to the common 
practice in Alabama, even though this substation were of the 


fuil-automatic type, a man would be kept in attendance. 


castle No. 2. When the gathering has been changed 
completely to cable-reel locomotives no doubt he will 
be able to show a modern system of handling and dis- 
tributing cars between the side track and face which 
system also will be a model of simplicity and efficiency. 





In Ordinary Furnace Buckwheat Should 
Be Used with Coke or Large Anthracite 


“More care and skill are needed in the firing of buck- 
wheat than when large sizes of anthracite are used. One 
important rule is that the fire must never be completely 
covered with the fine fuel on charging, for this layer 
will suppress flame for a period, finally igniting the gas 
from the coal with an explosion that may blow open the 
furnace door,” said Prof. E. M.- Lockwood, of Yale Uni- 
versity, addressing the Metropolitan Section of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers in the En- 
gineers’ Societies’ Building, New York City. He re- 
marked that: 

“Buckwheat anthracite can be burned in existing 
furnaces probably with better satisfaction than bitu- 
minous coal and with at least an equal reduction in cost. 
Users are advised, in starting to use buckwheat, to com- 
bine this fuel with gas coke, or if that is not available 
with larger sizes of anthracite. When the combination 
is used the two fuels should be kept in separate piles or 
bins, for varying proportions will be needed according 
to the weather and the demand for heat. Some users, 
starting with two fuels, have gradually found that the 
cheaper coal couid be used alone practically all the time 
and with ordinary chimney draft. 

“The safe rule in firing is to cover only part of the 
surface of the fire with fresh coal, allowing time for 
this to ignite before covering the remainder. This pre- 
caution is unnecessary when firing anthracite of large 
size, as the space between the lumps is large enough to 
let the flame travel through the fuel immediately after 
firing. 

“The procedure in firing buckweat and coke may be 
described as follows: Assuming the ash to be shaken 
out leaving a kindling fire on the grate, add a layer of 
coke several inches deep and wait a few minutes for 
the flame to appear before adding buckwheat. Apply 
the buckwheat in two charges in the manner already 
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directed with enough interval between the applications 
to let the first buckwheat kindle before adding the 
second. 

“If buckwheat alone is used, one or two sticks of wood 
on the kindling bed will aid in promptness of ignition, 
after which two or three charges may be fired in suc- 
cession with enough time interval for each charge to 
ignite. In this way a considerable depth of fuel bed 
can be built up, either of buckwheat or of buckwheat 
and coke combined, which will burn steadily and provide 
heat for several hours. This fuel is not as convenient 
as large-size anthracite, but is more satisfactory than 
bituminous coal. 


KEEPING FIREPOT FULL IS GOOD PRACTICE 


“Some have thought that, as buckwheat is small, the 
fire shoulda be kept in a thin layer above the grates but 
in practice a fire of this kind is difficult to manage. A 
hotter fire and better combustion can be obtained by 
keeping the firepot full with the top of the fire at the 
level of the charging door and with plenty of ash be- 
tween the grate and the burning fuel. 

“Ash must be removed at intervals to lower the fuel 
bed and thus make room for fresh fuel. The need for 
this will be apparent when ash shows around the edges 
of the fire which will always occur after it has been 
burning a long time. Ash is best removed by shaking 
the grate lightly, then using a fire tool in spots where 
the ash shows. In this hand operation it will be noticed 
that the ash is in the form of a soft clinker, whereas 
the burning fuel forms a much harder mass and is some- 
times fused together as a sheet or cake. With such a 
fire no unburned fuel need be lost during ash removal. 

“The ash should be removed after parts of the fire 
have burned out; never after the coal has just been 
fired. The best tool for this purpose is a poker of the L 
type with the bent member about 9 in. long so that it 
will reach down through the fuel bed to the grate. 

“After the disturbance of ash removal, the fire wil! 
have lost much of its heat although it will still be able 
to kindle the new charge of fuel. At this stage a little 
coke or wood will help it wonderfully, restoring it to 
an efficient temperature.” 




















New Substation of Fordson Coal Co. 


Several years ago the synchronous motor-generator set of the 
inside substation at the Nuttallburg (W. Va.) mine was changed 
over to full-automatic operation. Recently another substation 
was installed on the outside near the main portal. In this latter 
station an old rotary converter is used, but the full-automatic 
control equipment and transformers are new. These latter are 
located: inside of the building, back of the switchboard. The 
converter is rated at 200-kw., 275 volts, 1,200 r.p.m., and the. 
transformers at 734% kva. each. i a 
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Study of Underground Fatality Rates Indicates 
Mountain States Have Poorest Record’ 


Utah, New Mexico, Wyoming and Colorado, in Order Named, Have Greatest 
Number of Fatalities per Million Man-Hours of Exposure Underground — 
More Stringent Laws and Regulations Should Be Adopted and Enforced 


By Dan Harrington 


Acting Chief Engineer, Mining Research Division, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines 


dents are among the many items that should be 
studied in all efforts to increase mine safety. One 
of the most interesting and instructive recent sum- 
maries of this character is given in Table I which 
compares the underground fatality rates in various coal 
mining states with the average for the entire country. 
Table II, which, like Table I, covers the five-year period 
of 1920-1924 inclusive, shows the approximate num- 
ber of men employed in and about the coal mines of 
the various states. In Table I the average fatality 
rate for the United States has been taken as 100, and 
the records of the several states are shown in propor- 
tion to this index. | 
The accuracy with which accident data can be ob- 
tained, with reference to underground exposure in coal 
mines per million man-hours, has been questioned. It 
is probable that non-union districts have relatively 
more exposure than unionized fields as the regulations 
in the latter limit overtime, idle-day work, etc. On the 
other hand, there undoubtedly are other features in 
unionized areas which tend to equalize these conditions. 
Many, if not all, of the discrepancies or inaccuracies 
that enter into comparisons made on the basis of 1,000,- 
000 man-hours of exposure underground are found in 
other methods of comparing accident statistics. 
*Abstract of a paper entitled “Accident Record of Coal Mining 


States,” presented before the meeting of the Rocky Mountain 
Coal Mining Institute, held in Denver, Colo., Feb. 23 to 25, 1927. 


G zs are am DATA on the occurrence of acci- 


Under “Fatalities from Falls of Roof and Coal,” Utah 
has the worst record of all the states, with an index 
of 219. Following in order come: New Mexico, 199; 
Wyoming, 186; Colorado, 172; Montana, 167; West Vir- 
ginia, 155; Arkansas, 148; Ohio, 139; and Washington, 
131. Thus, the four poorest records have been made 
in the states from which the membership of the Rocky 
Mountain Coal Mining Institute is largely drawn; the 
worst five records are held by Western states; and all 
six of the coal mining states of the West are among 
the first nine with the highest fatality rates from falls 
of roof and coal. Good records in this respect have 
been made by Illinois with an index of 75, which is 
approximately one-third that of Utah; and by Okla- 
homa with an index of 78 or less than one-half that of 
Wyoming—hboth of these states have essentially the 
same coal-mining population. Pennsylvania, anthra- 
cite and also bituminous, Indiana and Kansas with 
indices of 86, 81, 83 and 85, respectively (all about 
one-third that of Utah), have relatively good records. 


RECORDS SHOW SOMETHING IS WRONG 


It would appear that something is radically wrong 
where coal mining states such as Utah, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado and Montana, with comparatively good roof con- 
ditions, have such unenviable accident records from 
falls of roof when compared with Illinois, Tennessee, 
Oklahoma and Pennsylvania where much of the roof 








Table I—Coal Mine Fatality Rates* 


(Index numbers, comparing rates per 1,000,000 man-hours, underground, for different states, with the average rate for the 
United States, 1920-1924) 
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* From U.S. Bureau of Mines Reports of Investigations, Serial No. 2767. 
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is poor. During the five-year period 1921-1925, inclu- 
sive, deaths from falls of roof and coal in the states 
which chiefly comprise the membership of the Rocky 
Mountain Coal Mining Institute were: Colorado, 154; 
New Mexico, 55; Wyoming, 83; Utah, 59; making a 
total of 351, or an average of 70 per year. If the 
economic value of a human life is placed at $6,000, the 
annual loss from this one cause in these four states is 
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are due to one or two major disasters in each state— 
as a consequence of which loss of life was heavy when 
compared with the relatively few man-hours of exposure 
—nevertheless, the records of these states, as well as 
those of Colorado and Washington, are bad whether 
considered during the past five or twenty-five years. 
Therefore, the coal mine operators of the Western 
states should put into effect, and keep in operation, all 


$420,000. 
humanitarian aspects, it would 
seem to be advisable to exert par- 
ticular effort to lessen this eco- 
nomic drain. 

It is probable that the Insti- 
tute can be of no greater benefit 
to the industry which it serves 
than by financing an inquiry, with 
reference to the prevention of 
accidents from falls of roof and 
coal, in the four states of the 
Rocky Mountain region that have 
the highest fatality rate from this 
cause. It would appear expedient 
to have at least one well-qualified 
and experienced investigator as- 
signed to whole-time research on 
the subject. The Bureau of Mines 
has begun a nation-wide investi- 
gation of the problem and if the 
Rocky Mountain Institute should 
decide to make a similar study, 
it would be desirable to have the 
work done in co-operation with 
the Bureau. 

Table I further indicates that 
Utah, with an index of 296, also 


Even though no thought is given to its 





Table [I—Number of Men Employed* 


(Approximate average number employed 
in and about coal mines in the United 
States, by states, for the years 1919-1924) 


Average No. 





State Men Employed 
SEP, CREO EEE OLS re 27,000 
RE ls ood ah w ciel bik cig sob mab ah bist 260 
I ie kn oS w é wis La es Aree 3,700 
California, Idaho and Nevada.... 65 
0 RR eS ee ery, 13,300 
Georgia and North Carolina...... 24 
cen eet sus cates pee + aes 92,100 
ES eee eer es ee ee 31,700 

sci wS b. ciatkg ian ke 6 Sis 12,000 
EE eda a ois bin oocle nee alee bess Deas 8,70 
| ES rs a ee 53,800 
NS oxic cs a ak we SNS one eis 4,40 
IN rigs CGS ak 6 aia Nine Pie 2,000 
IS ea oa ok Bwis ie be 30.5 wll 8,100 
IN GING Wicd coal dGi.5\6 teik epee Wik 3,700 
a SS ee ee 4,000 
NN ry ere ey 1,300 
NS See ere ee ee 50,900 
LS We PG SicG os kn ss Sine Sako 7,800 
ES ES TTS e ere Te 
Pennsylvania (anthracite)........ 155,600 
Pennsylvania (bituminous)....... 170,400 
CRN. vicin.b.6 sg:s <6s 5s 0.016-s:» 40 
I a Galas ck.o & 6: so agislne wen ote tally 10,900 
a RE ela eRe eres reer ee ae 2,800 
PE Ze ti acace po sen b De ada oem ae 4,400 
EE: oie ke Bikinis « & Wb 0's epee Reus > 12,900 
PSS ASSRR retort a 4,500 
OO RO ry eee 104,909 
ET err fie kt er 7,900 
Teta, Tnited Sistas. . << .acsccccs 800,000 


*Compiled from U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Bulletin 275, ““Coal-Mine Fatalities in the 


precautions known or believed to aid in the preven- 


tion of gas and dust explosions. 

In line with this policy, every 
coal mine in the West should use 
closed lights exclusively; should 
employ nothing but permissible 
explosives; all blasting should be 
done by electricity; all explosives 
should preferably be kept outside 
when the working shift is in the 
mine; the methane content of the 
mine air should be maintained be- 
low 1 per cent at all faces and 
below 0.5 per cent in all main 
returns; any accumulation of ex- 
plosive gas having a _ volume 
greater than 100 cu.ft. should not 
be moved while the working shift 
is in the mine; all mines should 
use only permissible electrical 
equipment, if such can be ob- 
tained, for each of the various 
operations to be performed; elec- 
trical installations should be 
even more carefully placed and 
safeguarded, and kept in better 
repair, than in surface work be- 
cause failure of such equipment 


United States, 1925.” 





has the highest fatality rate from 


in a mine may cause a large loss 








underground haulage. Colorado 

follows with an index of 187. After these come: West 
Virginia, with 182; Wyoming, 169; Montana, 135: 
New Mexico, 132; and Washington, 121. Six Western 
coal mining states are among the seven with the poorest 
haulage-accident records. Again it may be said that 
the situation is undeniably serious. Why should Mary- 
land, with essentially the same coal mining population 
as Utah or New Mexico, have less than one-eighth the 
haulage fatalities of the former, and fewer than one- 
third those of the latter, state? Or why should Iowa, 
with about the same number of men employed in min- 
ing coal, have less than one-fourth the haulage fatality 
rate of Colorado? Why should Missouri have but one- 
eighth the rate of Wyoming when both states employ 
essentially the same number of men in coal mining? 
It would seem that haulage practices in the coal mines 
of the West need considerable revision. This state- 
ment is made with the knowledge that there undoubt- 
edly are some conditions in the Western states that 
would make it difficult, if not impossible, to attain the 
much better haulage-accident records made in many 
Eastern mines. 

Utah, with an index of 2,225, New Mexico with 1,532 
and Wyoming with 965, have decidedly the worst fatal- 
ity rates from gas and dust explosions. Colorado, with 
an index of 157, has the eighth poorest record, and 
Washington with 149 has the ninth. Montana, hav- 
ing been free from explosions during 1920-1924, inclu- 
sive, has an index of zero. Although it is true tha< 


the black records of Utah, New Mexico and Wyoming 


of life whereas defective surface 
work usually results only in property loss; every mine 
should have water lines to all faces and sufficient hose 
to supply water to the cutter bars of all mining ma- 
chines when in operation; all coal faces and their im- 
mediate vicinity should be kept thoroughly watered; 
every dry mine, or part thereof (excepting the working 
faces previously mentioned), should be kept so well 
rock dusted that the material on the ribs, roof and 
floor of all open sections will always contain at least 65 
per cent of non-combustible matter; in brief, every 
Western state should have, in constant effect and thor- 
oughly enforced, laws and regulations even more drastic 
than those of Utah. These suggestions may seem 
radical but surely no one can study such records as 
those set forth in Table I and not realize that the black 
records, both past and present, of western coal mining 
states with reference to explosions are such as to make 
radical remedies imperative. 


WEsT HAS Poor RECORD UNDERGROUND 


_ The miscellaneous underground fatalities shown in 
Table I include deaths resulting from explosives, elec- 
tricity, falls in shafts, etc. The fatality record of the 
Western coal mining states in respect to accidents of 
this class is not so uniformly bad as from other causes. 
Even here, however, every one of these states has a 
higher index than the average for the entire country. 

During the five-year period, 1920 to 1924, inclusive, 
the index of total fatalities in Utah was 519—by far 
the worst of any of the states. New Mexico, with an 
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index of 375, ranks second and then follow in order: 
Wyoming, 284; Colorado, 163; West Virginia, 147; 
Arkansas, 145; Washington, 143; and Montana, 136. 
Thus, of the eight states with the poorest underground 
safety records, the first four are situated in the West. 
Two other Western states rank seventh and eighth. 

Utah with 4,400 men employed and New Mexico with 
4,000 have indices of 519 and 375 respectively, whereas 
Maryland, with essentially the same number of mine 
workers, has an index of 66 or about one-eighth that 
of Utah and nearly one-sixth that of New Mexico. Wyo- 
ming, with approximately 7,900 men employed in or 
around coal mines, has an index of 284 and Missouri, 
with slightly more than the same number of workers, 
has an index of 60. Hence Wyoming’s fatality rate per 
1,000,000 man-hours underground is more than 43 times 
that of Missouri. Colorado, with about 13,300 mine 
workers, has an index of 163 whereas Iowa with 12,000 
men similarly employed has an index of 64. That is to 
say, this latter state with approximately the same coal 
mining population as Colorado, has much less than half 
the fatality rate per 1,000,000 man-hours of exposure 
underground. 


Most PRODUCTIVE STATES STAND HIGH 


With the exception of West Virginia, the indices of 
the larger producing states are fairly good. Pennsyl- 
vania (bituminous), with about 170,000 men employed, 
has an index of 73 or one-seventh that of Utah; Illinois 
with 92,000 mine workers has 80 as an index or nearly 
one-sixth that of Utah; and Pennsylvania (anthracite), 
with approximately 155,000 mine employees, has an in- 
dex of 91 or about one-fifth that of Utah. 

Probably the most significant feature of Table I is 
that it shows that not only in total underground fatali- 
ties, but also in fatalities resulting from falls of roof 
and coal, from underground haulage, from gas and 
dust explosions and, to a lesser extent, from miscella- 
neous causes, the records of each of the Western states 
(Utah, New Mexico, Wyoming, Colorado, Washington 
and Montana) are consistently among the poorest of all 
of the coal-producing states of the country. It must be 
reiterated, however, that Montana has a “clean slate” 
with reference to fatalities from gas and dust explo- 
sions during the period studied. 


PRACTICE OF PILLAR DRAWING DECRIED 


It is probable that much of the higher fatality rate 
from falls of roof and coal in Western mines is attribut- 
able to the fact that pillar drawing is much more fre- 
quently practiced in the West than in many sections of 
the East. There is no doubt but that danger from 
falls is greater in drawing pijlars than in other types 
of underground work. The high coal found in some of 
the Western states also occasions a much greater haz- 
ard from falls than where the coal bed is thinner and 
roof conditions are consequently more readily examined 
and maintained in a state of safety. In many sections 
of the West it is a practice to permit pillars to stand 
for long periods of time, frequently several years, be- 
fore extraction is begun. This policy is practically 
certain to produce dangerous conditions because these 
pillars, as well as the roof between and over them, grad- 
ually become weakened through weathering and other 
agencies. Furthermore, timbers which have been in 
place for. several years will probably be seriously weak- 
ened if not wholly destroyed. 

Where pillars are being drawn under the heavy cover 
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found in some Western mines, it is advisable to estab- 
lish and maintain a definite break line. If this is not 
done, “bounces” are almost certain to result. When 
pillars are not drawn “clean,” trouble is likely to occur. 
The came is also true if props are not drawn or shot 
out to aid caving where strong heavy timbers, particu- 
larly if gobbed material is piled around them, are used. 

The high rate of haulage fatalities in Western coal 
mining states seems particularly difficult to explain as 
the natural conditions that affect underground haulage 
appear more favorable in the West than in many, if 
not most, of the mines of the East and Middle West. 
A company in Wyoming has vigorously attacked this 
problem and has recently expended a large amount of 
thought, money and energy on establishing proper clear- 
ance between the cars and the ribs or props. Another 
company in New Mexico has done some experimentation 
with storage-battery locomotives for both main-line 
haulage and gathering purposes. 

One of the greatest of haulage hazards in the West 
consists in handling large numbers of men (frequently 
more than 100 at a time) in man trips on steep grades, 
almost, if not entirely, without safety devices that will 
stop or derail the trip in event of accident. This haz- 
ard is forestalled in at least two mines in Wyoming 
and, although no serious accidents have recently resulted 
from runaway trips, there is a possibility of a multiple 
disaster occurring at any time. 


HOPPING FREIGHTS IS CONDEMNED 


In nearly all of the Western coal mining states the 
more or less indiscriminate riding on locomotives, loaded 
cars, trips, cages, etc. (a procedure largely practiced by 
the bosses and then copied by the men) has caused, and 
will continue to cause, many fatal accidents. “Flying 
switches” that require a man to run ahead of cars or 
locomotives result in many fatalities. The use of mules 
or horses and the loading of excessive quantities of coal 
into cars on steep grades (greater than 5 or 6 per 
cent), also results in many accidents. Failure to block 
cars, or careless and incorrect methods of chocking, at 
faces going either to the rise or to the dip (or on turn- 
outs), and even on practically level room or entry track, 
cause numerous fatalities. It would, therefore, cer- 
tainly appear that haulage fatalities in the Western 
states should be reduced at least to the same rate per 
1,000,000 man-hours of exposure as that of Middle West- 
ern or Eastern mines operating under essentially the 
same haulage conditions. r 
EXPLOSION HAZARD GREATER IN WEST 


It is generally understood that the explosion hazard 
in the mines of the West is greater than in ether parts 
of the country. This is due largely to the dryness of 
the climate, the highly flammable nature of the coal 
and other conditions. Nevertheless, there are precau- 
tionary measures which will either eliminate or greatly 
reduce the number of these explosions. The most essen- 
tial of these precautions have already been indicated 
and the unusually high fatality rate from explosions in 
Western states would seem to demtand that all available 
safety measures be taken in all mines of those states 
having poor records in this respect. 

In view of the foregoing, it would appear advisable 
for the coal operators of the West to take definite steps 
toward the adoption of all measures that will tend to 
remove the stain that now rests on the coal mining 
industry of this region. 
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Underground 


Operation 





Some Underground Railroad Practices 
In Coal Mining 


At a mine in West Virginia the grades are such that 
a push motor is used in getting trips to the shaft bot- 
tom. On the approach to the bottom side track is a 
curve that prevents the rear motorman from seeing the 
front end and the grade being against the loads it is 
necessary that the rear motor push on the trip. Beyond 
this grade the haulway levels out. 

With the regular motorman no trouble Had been ex- 
perienced, but it was noticed that whenever a new man 
was substituted much time was lost while he “learned 
the road.” To obviate this trouble the roof and ribs 
were marked at the places where the rear motorman 
should shut off his power. 

In another instance a motor was used to pull the 
empties away from the bottom and it was necessary for 
him to make the correct stop corresponding to the num- 
ber of cars in the trip. In order that this could be 
correctly done the rib was marked “Stop 10 cars,” “Stop 
15 cars” and “Stop 20 cars.” This reminds one some- 
what of the practice followed by city subways, elevated 
roads and similar passenger carriers in marking stops 
at stations. 


Must Enter Gate Without Crowding 


At the National Safety Congress, J. J. Forbes de- 
scribed a turnstile of the type erected by the Harleigh- 
Brookwood Coal Co., a subsidiary of Madeira Hill & 
Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. This device is particularly 
adapted to shaft and slope landings. It is designed for 
the purpose of admitting only one person at a time, thus 
preventing crowding onto the cage. 

The turnstile post consists of two pipes, one inside 
the other, one of 24-in. diameter screwed to a standard 
24-in. flange and the other of 3-in. diameter. The wings 
of the turnstile are attached to the outer pipe and can 




















Turnstile Keeps Order at Cage and Slope Landing 
Men rushing to get on cages or slope trips are the cause of 
many accidents. This turnstile makes for order. Only enough 
men are admitted to furnish the required load and they can 
only enter one by one. 
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Details of Turnstile Design 


The turnstile revolves only in one direction and can be locked 
by pin and padlock. This one was made at the mines, but 
standard turnstiles of somewhat heavier construction can be 
purchased by those who do not wish to make their own. 


be prevented from turning by the introduction of a 
locking pin which passes through both pipes. A hole in 
this locking pin can be used to attach a padlock that 
will prevent its withdrawal and therefore the use of the 
turnstile. 

The lower edge of the outer pipe carries six notches 
which fit over a tooth set in the side of the lower pipe. 
These notches are beveled on one side but vertical on 
the other. The tooth being of similar shape to the 
notch, the turnstile can only be revolved in one direction. 

When a man wishes to pass through the stile, he 
removes the pin, turns the stile through an angle of 
60 deg. and then replaces the pin. The eyebolt which 
holds the lower end of the chain is set in the inner 23-in. 
pipe below the bottom of the 3-in. pipe. 





Dangers of Using Booster Fans 


Where brattices are tight booster fans are not harm- 
ful provided there is no gas, the only difficulty being 
that in case of an explosion the recovery of the mine 
is likely to be delayed. As a rule, however, a mine that 
needs a booster fan, because it is so large, has arrived 
at the point that it is generating gas or if it needs a 
booster despite its smallness, it needs it because the 
brattices are poorly constructed. 

Suppose by the time the air reaches A it is traveling 
so sluggishly as to have no ability to perform useful 
work. A booster fan is introduced into the circuit but 
instead of forwarding the air received from the outside 
it recirculates the air through the leaky brattices BB 
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Fig. 1—Leaky Brattices Cause Booster Fan 
To Recirculate Air 
A booster fan builds up a high pressure in a roadway where 
the pressures created by the main fan are low. Consequently if 
the brattices are leaky the air in the return may come out into 
the intake and proceed back to the face. 


and others like them. The theory of the booster is that 
it draws on the entering air, and if the brattices or 
stoppings were absolutely tight and all doors were 
closed that is what it would do. Instead it is likely 
to set up a little world of its own, circulating the atmos- 
phere of that little world. 

The auxiliary fan can and will do the same. It is 
perhaps not as objectionable as a booster under the 
same conditions because it creates far less depression. 











Fig.—Where Brattices Behind Auxiliary Fans Leak 
Air May Be Recirculated 


Unless the normal air current at the last crosscut is enough 
to be effective and the brattices in the crosscuts back of it are 
tight the auxiliary fan may recirculate air. 


Still, given leaky brattices it can recirculate air. In 
the second illustration is shown an example of what 
will happen where the crosscut B has been left open or 
the brattice is so poorly constructed as to leak the entire 
current of air reaching it. In that case all the air at 
the face is recirculated air. 

The booster fan has rarely any proper function. It 
merely reinforces the main current that should not 
normally in our present mines need reinforcement. In 
this, it does not resemble the auxiliary fan which dis- 
tributes air that otherwise could be properly directed to 
the coal faces solely by the use of doors, curtains and 
line brattice, which have disadvantages. Only where 
the brattices are tight in the rear of the auxiliary fan 
can recirculation be guarded against. The importance 
of this factor is likely to be overlooked. 





Safety Defense Includes Rock Dusting, 
Bottom Wetting, and ‘‘System”’ 


For several years the Newcastle Coal Co., of Alabama, 
has rockdusted its mines. Tests of road samples, taken 
at regular intervals, have indicated, however, that with 
. the present type of mine-car equipment it is difficult to 
keep the incombustible dust on the bottom to a safe 
percentage. For this reason the bottom on roadways is 
sprinkled regularly, although rock dust is used exclu- 
sively on ribs and roof. 

For wetting the bottom the sprinkling car shown in 
the illustration has been provided. The tank of this 
car consists of the 38-in. x 14-ft. drum of a water-tube 
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boiler, and holds about 825 gal. The sprinkling pipe is 
of 14-in. diameter and has elbows and 3-in. capped 
nipples at each end. The diameter of the holes is +s in.; 
these holes are 1 in. apart. 

The truck has a brake lever on each side; the one 
shown bearing on one of the rear wheels and the lever 




















Sprinkler Car at a Filling Station 


The Newcastle mine is rockdusted regularly but tests indicate 
that it is difficult to keep the bottom of the roadways safe, there- 
fore the floor is kept wet. The sprinkling car holds 825 gal. and 
wets 4,000 ft. of entry at one filling. 


on the opposing side bearing on one of the front wheels. 
The car is pulled by a mule or by a locomotive. 
Approximately 4,000 ft. of bottom is wetted at one fill- 
ing. During the winter, it is not found necessary to 
sprinkle the floor more than twice a week. 

Another illustration accompanying this article shows 
the underground office of Frank Parker, the mine fore- 
man, and the dust-analyzing equipment provided. The 
neatness of this office is interesting and characteristic 
of the order and system ruling throughout the mine. 

The table of heavy plank which serves as a desk 
is not littered with papers, torn maps and old reports 
as is too often the custom. Information for future 
reference is contained in several day books, written in 
pencil, and kept in the box on top of the desk. Blue- 
prints of mine maps and current reports are filed in 
various ways on the wall. 

Short lengths of stiff copper wire formed into loops 
hold the blueprints in place. The outside corner of each 
roll carries a caption which is in plain sight. 




















Dust-Analyzing Outfit in Foreman’s Office 


This outfit is contained in the box on the table at the right. 
The walls and desk in this underground foreman’s office are of 
rough boards but everything is “as neat as a pin.” Blue prints 
= berg — are kept in orderly manner by wire loops attached 
o the wall. 
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News 


Of the Industry 


Open Shop Spreads in Pittsburgh Area; 
Illinois and Ohio Operators Unshaken; 
More Breaks from Union in Southwest 


Spreading of the open-shop move- 
ment in western Pennsylvania, a re- 
statement of the terms upon which 
Illinois operators will consent to enter 
into district negotiations with the union 
and inconclusive joint conferences in 
the Southwest and with the Indiana 
stripping interests are the outstanding 
features in the developments of the 
second week of the bituminous suspen- 
sion brought about by the expiration of 
the Jacksonville agreement. 

The Vesta Coal Co., a subsidiary of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion, declared its intention of joining 
the open-shop ranks in a statement 
made by Joseph Edwards, general 
superintendent of the mines, on April 
7. Three operations in Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, will be affected. 
Just when the start will be made has 
not been disclosed. The company ac- 
cumulated large stockpiles prior to 
April 1 and probably will reduce these 
considerably before any attempt is 
made to reopen. 

In explaining the position of the com- 
pany, Mr. Jones said: 

“The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpo- 
ration has enough coal in storage and 
on contracts from outside non-union 
mines to keep its mills going indefi- 
nitely. The Vesta mines are not com- 
mercial mines. They produce coal only 
for Jones & Laughlin. For 25 years 
they have given steady, dependable 
work to a large number of men. They 
operate continuously year in and year 
out. They are not affected by: coal 
market prices or by railroad rates. 


Gradual Drift to Open Shop 


“The Vesta mines have in the past 
accepted conditions and terms imposed 
by union officials and have gone along 
producing coal under conditions made 
difficult and costly by the union. All 
the other coal mines producing coal for 
the steel industry have gradually gone 
to the open-shop basis of production. 
This has left Jones & Laughlin in the 
position of having to face higher costs 
of production on steel through higher 
costs on coal and coke than its compet- 
itors. It is plain to be seen that the 
Vesta Coal Co. cannot continue produc- 
ing coal under these handicaps. When 
our mines operate again it will be upon 
an open-shop basis.” 

The Vesta company employs about 
3,000 men. Production in 1925 was ap- 
proximately 3,750,000 tons. In addi- 


tion to the Washington County mines, 
the steel company recently opened a 
non-union operation in Greene County 
under the name of the Shannopin Coal 
Co. 

The Clyde Coal Co., with a mine at 
Fredericktown, Washington County, 
normally employing 350 men, is another 
recruit to the open-shop ranks. A num- 
ber of other companies are said to be 
preparing to follow them into the non- 
union list. No intimation has been 
given, however, as to the time when 
these mines and .the Pittsburgh Ter- 
minal Coal Corporation, which led the 
break on the expiration of the Jackson- 
ville contract, will start mining coal. 


Pittsburgh Co. Output Gains 


In the meantime the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. and the Bethlehem Mines Corpo- 
ration, which parted company with the 
United Mine Workers in 1925, continue 
operations. The first-named is still 
the storm center in the district. Ac- 
cording to C. E. Lesher, executive vice- 
president of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
the 18 mines operating had 4,080 men 
at work on April 1, 4,185 on April 2, 
4,339 on April 4, 4,707 on April 5, 4,837 
on April 6, 4,924 on April 7, 4,953 on 
April 8 and 4,783 men on April 9. Pro- 
duction rose from 14,103 tons on April 
2 to 19,228 tons on April 8. 

Union officials challenge the figures 
put out by the Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
charging the company with padding the 
production records. During the week 
ended April 2, said Philip Murray, in- 
ternational vice-president, the Pitts- 
burgh company produced 81,227 tons, 
as compared with 124,000 tons a month 
earlier. The reduction in tonnage is 
attributed to the fact that the interna- 
tional officials of the union have taken 
over the fight against the company. 
The Pittsburgh Coal Co., on the other 
hand, asserts that production for the 
week ended April 2 was 90,355 tons. 

The question of picketing has be- 
come more acute. Following the re- 
strictive regulations promulgated by 
Sheriff Braun of Allegheny County, 
Mr. Murray and Patrick T. Fagan, 


president of district 5, journeyed to 


Harrisburg to interview Governor 
Fisher. The Governor, however, de- 
clined to take any action. On Satur- 
day coal and iron police in the employ 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. arrested four 
union pickets. Union representatives 
announced that they would waive hear- 
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ings before a justice of the peace of 
Washington County and ask the courts 
to determine the rights of the pickets. 

The Connellsville coke region is quiet 
but apprehensive. There are rumors 
that the men will walk out at the in- 
dependent operations unless wages are 
increased. Should such a walkout oc- 
cur, the Frick operations would not be 
affected, as these plants are paying 
better than the union scale. Operating 
interests in the region, however, are in- 
clined to discount any reports of early 
disturbances. Some fear is expressed, 
however, that the situation may become 
less peaceful next month and possibly 
reach a critical stage in June. 

Union agents are busy in the Clear- 
field region trying to bring some of the 
mines which are paying less than the 
Jacksonville basis back into the fold. 
During the past three years a number 
of operators have entered into under- 
standings with their men whereby rates 
lower than the official scale have been 
enjoyed. The union is anxious to break 
up these arrangements and force all 
mines not openly non-union to observe 
the strict letter of the agreement. Suc- 
cess in that direction, however, is con- 
sidered doubtful. 


Endurance Test in Ohio 


There are no signs of weakening in 
the Ohio deadlock over the basis upon 
which district negotiations shall be in- 
augurated. Operators still hold out for 
a continuously competitive scale and 
district union officials cling to the Jack- 
sonville basis. Both sides appear to 
have settled down to a contest of en- 
durance. In some cases operators have 
declared that the credit privileges us- 
ually extended the miners during sus- 
pensions will be withdrawn. The Sun- 
day Creek Coal Co. has ordered miner 
tenants to vacate 200 houses at San 
Toy, Perry County, within 15 days. 
The company store at that place has 
been closed and the companv declares 
that the operations there will be per- 
manently abandoned. 

Indiana stripping operators met with 
district union officials at Terre Haute 
last week and appointed a_ subscale 
committee to endeavor to negotiate a 
new agreement. This committee was 
still in session when this issue of Coal 
Age went to press. The committee 
consists of Harvey Cartwright, presi- 
dent of district 11; James Terry, vice- 
president; William Mitch, secretary, 
and R. F. Farris and Claude S. Ehrn- 
hardt for the miners; Fred S. McCon- 
nell, president of the Indiana Coal 
Producers’ Association; Michael Scol- 
lard, secretary: R. H. Sherwood, J. 
Melville, Wick Dickson, J. D. Moorman 
and George Enos, for the operators. 

Mr. Cartwright announces that 29 
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companies not members of the Indiana 
Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association 
have accepted the union terms to con- 
tinue work. No action has been taken 
by members of the Indiana Bituminous 
Coal Operators’ Association and no 
action is likely until Phil H. Penna, 
secretary of the organization, who is 
now confined to a hospital in Terre 
Haute, has resumed his duties. In the 
meantime small local banks in the 
southern part of the state are taking 
advantage of the fact that their big 
rivals are down. 

Members of the Illinois Coal Op- 
erators’ Association, at their meeting 
in St. Louis, Mo., last Friday, in- 
structed President Rice Miller to inform 
Harry Fishwick, president of district 
12, United Mine Workers, that it would 
be useless to enter into district negotia- 
tions, as suggested by Mr. Fishwick, 
unless the union was willing to consider 
either a reduction in wages or changes 
in working conditions which would lead 
to lower production costs. 


Small Operations Capitulate 


In addition to the companies men- 
tioned in the preceding issue, a number 
of smaller operations in various parts 
of the state are reported to have agreed 
to continue work under the Jackson- 
ville scale. Several of these are in the 
Belleville district. Although the asso- 
ciation: mines, in the St. Louis meet- 
ing, presented a united front on the 
proposal to enter into district negotia- 
tions, there are rumors of dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of some operators with 
the present policies of the organization. 

While a subcommittee representing 
union officials and members of the 
Southwestern Interstate Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association wrestles with the 
problem of a new agreement, more 
breaks from union ranks are reported. 
The Marriott mine near Moberly, Mo., 
has reopened under the co-operative 
plan with a force of 30 men. Normally 
the mine employs 75. Notices have 
been posted at the Spring Creek and 
Kansas City Midland mines at Nov- 
inger, Mo., that operations will be re- 
sumed May 1 under the 1917 scale. 

A recent canvass of the Southwest- 
ern situation shows only a few co- 
operatives employing a small number 
of men at work in Kansas. Few mines 
are running in Missouri, but in the 
Bevier section an organization known 
as the United Brotherhood of Miners 
has been launched for the purpose of 
dealing separately with the operators. 
Oklahoma operations are hampered 
more by lack of demand than by union 
control. Only a few mines in Arkansas 
are active; there, too, lack of demand 
is as important as the labor tie-up. In 
Iowa, the Economy Coal Co. mine in 
Polk County, employing about 125 men, 
has joined the ranks of operating com- 
panies under the Jacksonville scale. 

Western Kentucky operators are in 
full control of the labor situation in 
their section of the country. There 
have been a few local strikes which 
ended in the defeat of the strikers and 
the discharge of those who led them. 
Nothing approaching a general organ- 
ized movement, however, has appeared, 
Eastern Kentucky also is quiet although 
union organizers have not been idle in 
that area. 
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Urging a law that would not 
prevent beneficial co-operative 
agreements intended to avert un- 
economic competition, Felix H. 
Levy, a member of the New York 
Bar, who spoke recently at a 
meeting of the committee on com- 
merce of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, New York City, 
assailed the Sherman anti-trust 
act as an anachronism and an out- 
worn statute. Gilbert H. Montague, 
also of the New York bar, joining 
in the attack, said that “peace, 
rather than renewed discussion of 
the anti-trust laws that may lead 
to worse rather than better anti- 
trust laws, is what the American 
business world desires.” 

Mr. Levy, who also is chairman 
of the special committee on uni- 
form state laws of the New York 
Bar Association and a former spe- 
cial assistant to the U. S. Attorney 
General in the prosecution of the 
tobacco trust from 1905 to 1907, 
declared that the Sherman act 
“does not conform with sound 
principles of political economy.” 

“While retaining so much of it 





Sherman Anti-Trust Act Assailed by Lawyers; 
F. H. Levy Calls It Anachronism 


as constituted its original pur- 
pose,” he said, “namely, as a 
deterrent and preventive of trusts 
and monopolies, it should be 
amended so as to deprive it of its 
present power of prohibiting sen- 
sible and beneficial agreements of 
co-operation which are designed 
to prevent ruinous, uneconomic, 
ruthless and cut-throat competi- 
tion. As now interpreted, the 
Sherman law forbids all co-oper- 
ative agreements, no matter how 
good their motives or how good 
their results.” 

Mr. Montague declared that 
amendments to these laws and to 
the Federal-Trade Commission law 
have been suggested, but that “so 
contrary in principle to one an- 
other are all these amendments, 
and so slight has been the popular 
support that any of them has 
attracted, that they have resulted 
only in demonstrating how com- 
plete is the present lack of inter- 
est, and how abysmal is the 
present division of opinion, as to 
what, if any, steps should be 
taken in withdrawing from or in 
advancing beyond the existing 
anti-trust laws.” 








Spokesmen for the operators in 
northern West Virginia, while admit- 
ting that output the first few days of 
the month was cut to 70 per cent of 
what it had been prior to April 1, say 
that the situation is again normal. 
Larger producers, such as the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., the New England Fuel 
& Transportation Co. and the Bethle- 
hem Mines Corporation, report no 
shortage in men. In some cases work- 
ers who stayed away the first two or 
three days in April found their places 
had been filled by other men. 

Union representatives are busy deny- 
ing statements appearing in West Vir- 
ginia papers charging the United Mine 
Workers is hostile to the prosperity of 
that state. John L. Lewis, president of 
the union, in an article sent to the 
Charleston Gazette last week, asserted 
that “the coal regions of West Virginia 
enjoyed their greatest prosperity when 
the United Mine Workers flourished in 
that state, even though the union is 
not organized for the sole purpose of 
furthering the ambitious program of 
West Virginia operators to fuel the 
world.” 





The Pittsburgh Coal Co. claims the 
honor of loading the first lot of bunker 
coal at the Head of the Lakes this 
season. A tug ran a mile through the 
ice to its No. 7 docks at Duluth on 
March 28, and took on a load of dock- 
run coal. The North Western Fuel Co. 
loaded out a steamer at its No. 4 dock 
at Duluth on the following day and 
cleared for a trip along the north shore 
of Lake Superior. The first coal cargo 
from the East is expected to be re- 
ceived at Duluth about April 18 or 19. 


D. L. & W. Files Plan to Shift 
Glen Alden Holdings 


In accordance with a plan of reor- 
ganization adopted by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R. at a meet- 
ing of its board of directors on March 
23, the road on April 7 asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to transfer $92,006,000 of its 
asseis to a newly formed holding com- 
pany to be known as the Lackawanna 
Securities Co. 

The railroad company set forth in 
its application that it had on Feb. 28, 
1927, a surplus of $137,861,350, and that 
after transferring $92,006,000 to the 
securities company it would still have 
a balance of $45,855,350, which, it rep- 
resented, is ample for the purpose of 
maintaining its credit and enabling it 
to fulfill its public carrier obligations 
and for any other purpose for which a 
surplus should be accumulated. 

The securities company is to take 
over and operate the Lackawanna’s coal 
properties. 

The chief item of which the railroad 
intends to divest itself is $58,500,000 of 
Glen Alden Coal Co. bonds, and the 
step will finally divorce the road from 
direct connection with anthracite min- 
ing operations. At the same time the 
distribution plan calls for placing the 
Glen Alden bonds, together with other 
miscellaneous securities which the 
Lackawanna has held in its treasury, to 
the total of $92,006,000 in the securities 
corporation. The shares of the secu- 
rities corporation will then be distrib- 
uted by giving one share of stock of the 
new corporation to each holder of two 
shares of the present railroad stock. 
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Supreme Court Enjoins Strike 
To Hamper Use of Product 


Strikes called by labor organizations 
to prevent the use after passage in in- 
terstate commerce of commodities pro- 
duced by corporations or individuals 
with which the labor organizations are 
engaged in controversy violate the anti- 
trust act and legal relief may be sought 
by injunction by Section 16 of the Clay- 
ton act, the U. S. Supreme Court held 
April 11 by a divided decision. 

Through an opinion by Justice Suth- 
erland, the majority of the Court re- 
versed the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh circuit, which had sus- 
tained the federal District Court for 
Indiana in dismissing for want of 
equity an injunction appeal filed by the 
Bedford Cut Stone Co. and 23 other 
corporations engaged in quarrying or 
fabricating limestone against the 
Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Associa- 
tion of North America and various 
locals of that organization and various 
officers of the union. Justice Brandeis 
filed a vigorous dissenting opinion. 
Justices Stone and Sanford filed sepa- 
rate opinions concurring with the ma- 
jority but on different grounds. 

In the majority decision it is de- 
clared that the strikes, ordered and 
carried out with the sole object of pre- 
venting the use and installation of the 
products of the complaining corpora- 
tions in other states, necessarily threat- 
ened to destroy or narrow their inter- 
state trade by taking customers from 
them. The Court held that it is beside 
the point that the labor organizations 
in general purpose and in and of them- 
selves are lawful and that the ultimate 
result aimed at may not have been il- 
legal in itself. It held that the means 
adopted by the labor organizations are 
unlawful and that in such a case the 
innocent general character of the or- 
ganizations and the lawfulness of the 


ultimate end sought fail as justifica- 
tion. 


New York Purchase Board 
Receives Coal Bids 


Twenty bids were received by the De- 
partment of Purchase of New York 
City on April 7 for furnishing and de- 
livering to various departments ap- 
proximately 284,990 tons of anthracite 
and 179,000 tons of bituminous coal 
during the period ending March 31, 
1928. The largest bid was from Burns 
Bros., amounting to $3,300,000, and the 
next largest was from Martin F. Shea, 
totaling $2,181,182.80. 

For 143,100 net tons of No. 1 buck- 
wheat for use on the Municipal Ferries 
Burns Bros. and Marton F. Shea bid 
$6.95 and $6.69 respectively. 

Other tenders received were: 10,000 
net tons of bituminous coal for de- 
livery at Riker’s Island, $5.58 and $5.64; 
and 10,780 tons bituminous mine-run to 
pe departments, $5.14, $5.23 and 

For 29,000 tons of barley coal to Bel- 
levue Hospital the bids were $4.24, 
$4.37 and $4.39, and for 7,700 tons 
of rice coal for other hospitals the fig- 
ures were $5.42, $5.54, $5.59 and $5.63. 

The requirements of the Department 
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Cites Railroad Efficiency 


Under Private Control 


Reorganization of the transpor- 
tation system so as to eliminate 
car shortages has been an im- 
portant contribution to the high 
prosperity of the country, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover said in 
a speech at the luncheon of the 
Shippers’ Regional Advisory 
Council in Washington, April 5. 
Adequate transportation, he 
added, also has contributed to the 
stability of price levels. It has 
enabled business and industry to 
reduce stocks and so has released 
an abundance of capital. 

The car shortages of 1919-1920 
cost the country half as much as 
the actual freight bill for trans- 
portation of merchandise, Mr. 
Hoover estimated. Condemning 
government ownership, he 
pointed out that the railroads 
now are handling 20 per cent 
more business than at the time 
they came out from government 
control and are doing it with 
200,000 less workers. 











of Water Supply, Gas & Electricity at 
two Manhattan pumping stations in the 
Borough of Manhattan amounting to 
14,255 tons of No. 1 buckwheat coal 
can be supplied at $5.64, $5.95 and 
$6.25. 

For supplying the Department of 
Public Welfare hospitals with 42,000 
tons of mixed coal, two-thirds No. 2 
buckwheat and one-third bituminous 
mine-run, the bids ranged from $5 to 
$6.12 depending upon place of delivery. 

Bids for supplying various lots of 
George’s Creek Cumberland coal ranged 
from $8.40 to $9.95 per ton. 

For various tonnages of egg and 
chestnut coals in the various boroughs 
of Greater New York bids received 
showed the following range: Manhat- 
tan, $10.83 to $13.23; Brooklyn, $10.83 
to $12.97; Queens, $12.78 to $12.97; 
Bronx, $10.83 to $13.25, and Richmond, 
$11.27 to $13.24. 

For various amounts of stove coal 
to various points in the same boroughs 
the prices showed the following range: 
Manhattan, $12.50 to $13.98; Brooklyn, 
$11.71 to $13.22; Queens, $13.03 to 
$13.22; Bronx, $11.14 to $13.98, and 
Richmond, $11.34 to $13.71. 

Bids opened on April 5 for furnishing 
and delivering to the Tompkinsville 
(Staten Island) Lighthouse Board 500 
tons of bituminous coal showed the fol- 
lowing tenders: E. F. Murphy, $4.59 
per ton, alongside; W. A. Marshall & 
Co., $4.68; Commercial Coal Co., $4.61; 
Transocean Coal & Transport Corp., 
$5.35; Johnstown Coal & Coke Co., 
$4.67; H. B. W. Haff, $4.56, and Cam- 
bria & Lackawanna Coal Co., $4.69. 





Proposals will be opened May 12 by 
the Government Fuel Yards, Washing- 
ton, for furnishing 293,100 net tons of 
bituminous coal and 7,400 gross tons 
of anthracite during the fiscal year 
beginning July 1. 
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N. C. A. Urges Increased 
Soft-Coal Research 


Recommending the holding of a con- 
ference of interested organizations, w- 
cluding governmental bureaus, the re- 
search committee of the National Coal 
Association, in session at Pittsburgh, 
April 4, unanimously went on record 
as favoring an effort to devise ways 
and means for co-ordinating and in- 
creasing bituminous coal _ research. 
This recommendation followed a gen- 
eral discussion on a report as to re- 
search activities in coal by Dr. A. C. 
Fieldner, chief chemist of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines and superintendent of 
the Pittsburgh Experiment Station, to 
which Dr. O. P. Hood, chief of the tech- 
nologic division of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, had offered a highly interesting 
foreword. 

Dr. Fieldner’s statement was a di- 
gest of replies received to a National 
Coal Association questionnaire regard- 
ing bituminous coal research activities 
which went world-wide to commercial, 
governmental and educational institu- 
tions known to be carrying on such 
research. Dr.'Fieldner divided this re- 
search into that pertaining to the con- 
stitution of coal and coke, mining and 
safety, preparation and storage, com- 
bustion of solid, liquid and gaseous 
fuels, gasification, carbonization and 
processing of coal, and industrial analy- 
ses and tests. This general statement 
of bituminous coal research activities 
will be available in the printed report 
of the meeting, which the committee 
instructed be mailed to the industry 
generally. 

The research committee also recom- 
mended that the research fellowship at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
which has been maintained by the Na- 
tional Coal Association for the past 
two years, on the study of the compv- 
sition of tar and oils from the distilla- 
tion of coal at low temperature, be 
continued another year. 





Shipping Board Receives Bids 


Bids for furnishing and delivering 
coal to the vessels of the U. S. Shipping 
Board in New York harbor during the 
fiscal year beginning May 1, opened in 
Washington on March 31, resulted the 
following tenders being received: 

J. H. Weaver & Co., passenger ves- 
sels, $6.37 t.i.b.; freight boats, $6.02; 
Cambria & Lackawanna Coal Co., pas- 
senger boats, $6.39; freighters, $6.04, 
less 1 per cent for cash, and Davis Coal 
& Coke Co., passenger boats, $6.72, and 
freight boats, $6.47. 

The specifications call for 12,000 tons 
of coal per month. 





The Dominion-American Coal & Fuel- 
ing Co., owner of a large wharf and 
coal storage plant at Cape Vincent, 
N. Y., at the east end of Lake Ontario, 
will fuel vessels of the Eastern Steain- 
ship Co. there this season. This line 
carries grain and coal from Lake Erie 
ports to Montreal. The fueling will 
require the handling of 75,000 to 100,- 
000 tons of coal during the navigation 
season. 
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Progress Toward Peace May Be Put Off 
- By Heavy Stocks, Is Washington View; 


Indiana and Illinois Hold Attention 


By Paul Wooton 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


Because of the extraordinary amount 
of coal in storage observers in Wash- 
ington expect developments in the 
strike to be slow. The attitude of the 
strip-pit operators in Indiana and of 
the highly mechanized mines in Illi- 
nois is being watched with most inter- 
est this week. Reports reaching Wash- 
ington are that these operators are 
threatening to secede. These oper- 
ators fear that their claims for con- 
sideration will be given second. place 
when the scale eventually is negotiated 
and are convinced that postponement 
will leave them in a less advantageous 
position than at present. 

While the. strip-pit operators and the 
mechanical loading men constitute a 
small minority of the operators in In- 
diana and Illinois, it is recognized that 
the secession of the substantial ton- 
nage which they do produce would in- 
fluence captive mines and certain other 
substantial operators to sign the scale, 
provided a favorable loading scale and 
certain other concessions could be ob- 
tained from Mr. Lewis. 

It is known that efforts have been 
made in Chicago to arrange a confer- 
ence with President Lewis at which the 
wage question would be passed for 
the time being, so that there might be 
discussion of other concessions. Some 
here believe that Mr. Lewis would yield 
many other points if he could say that 
the Jacksonville scale has been main- 
tained. As both sides are much inter- 
ested in seeing a reduction in stocks 
great deliberation is expected to char- 
acterize any moves that are made. 

j While officials are glad that the pub- 
lic is in a position where it will not have 
to be punished as a result of the large 
amount of coal above ground, they rec- 
ognize as an unsound practice the pol- 
icy of the railroads in allowing a large 
addition to storage through the loading 
of thousands of cars which cannot be 
billed. One company in Illinois is said 
to have loaded 5,000 cars of unbilled 
coal. Illinois operators are said to 
have gone to great lengths to encourage 
the storage of large quantities of coal 
by their customers. 

_With thousands of unbilled cars be- 
hind that storage the tendency of the 
majority naturally is to think that ne- 
gotiations should be deferred until 
stocks have been reduced. The mechan- 
ical loaders claim, however, that the 
majority is unfavorably disposed to- 
ward mechanization and for that reason 
they want negotiations begun at once 





EpitTor’s Notp—The foregoing Washing- 
ton letter reflects certain views of official 
Washington. Due to the fact that policy as 
a rule ‘prevents government officials from 
permitting their views being quoted directly, 
the authority for these reports is neces- 
sarily somewhat vaguely referred to. The 
views reflected are not those of any one 
—_~ of officials, but of different men, in 
the egislative and executive departments. 
There is no necessary connection between 
their views and CoauL AGE editorial policy ; 
neither do they necessarily represent Mr. 
Wooton’s personal views. 


looking to an agreement on a satisfac- 
tory mechanical loading scale. This, 
they point out, in no way interferes 
with the plan of holding up production 
while storage is being reduced. 

As the legal difficulties of non-union 
operation are less in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, expansion of non-union produc- 
tion is expected there, although many 
of the Ohio operators would rather deal 
with the union than attempt to fight it. 
The consensus of opinion seems to be, 
however, that little chance exists of 
their being able to effect an agree- 
ment on a scale based on the level of 
non-union wages. 

Another phase of the situation which 
pleases Washington is that little pres- 
sure can be brought looking to political 
interference and that the cost of the 
strike is going to be borne largely by 
the parties to the quarrel. 
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Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Plans New Link 


The Pittsburgh & West Virginia R.R. 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to construct 
38-mile extension to its line in Pennsyl- 
vania. The proposed line will be known 
as the Connellsville extension and will 
run from a point near Cochran’s Mill to 
Connellsville. According to the appli- 
cation the line will traverse a portion of 


Pennsylvania now inaccessible to rail- 


roads and which is not now directly 
served by any road; will provide a 
means for the exchange of freight 
traffic between the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie and Western Maryland, and will 
provide a new route for freight between 
Baltimore, Toledo and other lake ports; 
will furnish the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia, a non-competitive connection 
via the Western Maryland to traffic 
east of Pittsburgh. 

The cost of construction of the new 
line will be financed through the issu- 
ance and sale of bonds, in such an 
amount, bearing such rate of interest, 
and having such maturity as may here-- 
after be determined subject to the 
approval of the commission. 





Labor’s interest in the elimina- 
tion of industrial waste, whereby 
it is hoped to obtain higher wages, 
better working conditions, reduc- 
tion in the loss of life and solution 
of the problem of unemployment, 
was the subject of an address by 
William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, at 
Philadelphia on April 10. He spoke 
before the Conference on _ the 
Elimination of Waste in Industry, 

‘under the auspices of the Central 
Labor Union of Philadelphia and 
the Labor College of Philadelphia. 

“The difference between indus- 
trial success and industrial failure 
is many times found in the waste- 
ful processes which often attend 
industrial operation,” said Mr. 
Green. “The unwarranted destruc- 
tion of raw materials, natural re- 
sources and finished products, the 
uneconomic use of means of pro- 
duction, negligence in the care of 
machinery and mechanical devices, 
indifference to the saving and pro- 
tection of property and the failure 
to utilize all facilities available 
which make for economic produc- 
tion fall within the category of 
material waste. 

“Furthermore, labor realizes that 
indefensible waste takes place 
when labor’s industrial efforts go 
for naught or are unnecessarily 
duplicated through the failure of 
management to systematize and in- 


telligently direct the working 
forces of industry. Practically all 
of this character of industrial 


waste can either be prevented or 
materially reduced. 
“The desire of labor to interest 





Industrial Waste to Blame for Low Wages, Loss 
Of Life and Unemployment, Says Green 


itself in the problem of waste is 
based upon its wish to secure 
higher wages and to enjoy im- 
proved conditions of employment. 
So long as industry is only par- 
tially efficient labor believes that 
the wages paid can be substantially 
increased through an increase in 
industrial efficiency and the elim- 
ination of waste. By the same 
process the cost of manufactured 
articles to the public can be mate- 
rially reduced. 

“The most tragic feature of our 
industrial development is connected 
with the loss of human life and 
the mental and physical suffering 
caused by industrial accidents and 
unemployment. While industrial 
accidents cannot be absolutely 
eliminated, the fact is that both 
fatal and non-fatal accidents can 
be greatly reduced. 

“A stabilized, continuous policy 
of employment is within the range 
of human possibilities. Unem- 
ployment is waste of the most 
vicious kind. It constitutes a 
waste of human opportunity, of 
effort and of human creative ca- 
pacity. It is a lamentable state of 
affairs when industrial plants 
fully equipped, modern and up-to- 
date in every respect, are idle, and 
many working people are suffering 
from unemployment. The trade 
and commerce of entire commu- 
nities become stagnant and the 
financial strain imperils the exist- 
ence of banks and all lines of busi- 
ness. We could render no greater 
service to the people of this gen- 
eration than to find the solution of 
the problem of unemployment.” 
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Travelers Urges Rating Plan 
On Coal-Mine Risks 


A new plan for handling coal-mine 
compensation insurance risks which the 
Travelers company is considering pro- 
poses that, in addition to a base risk, 
special charges, either by way of credits 
or ‘penalties, according to merit, be 
added for the roofing, tunneling and 
haulage features of a mine risk, the 
reasonableness or the reverse of the 
final rate to be determined by experi- 
ence, which would be carefully recorded 
in the case of each individual mine. 

The scheme is the outcome of a meet- 
ing held several weeks ago in New York 
City at the request of Commissioner 
Joseph Button of Virginia, chairman of 
a committee making a study of coal- 
mine risks, which have been a source 
of much dissatisfaction to the carriers. 
The plan will be reviewed by a special 
committee of underwriters and the con- 
clusions submitted to the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, at 
Richmond, Va, May 2-4. 





Mine Products Contribute 
Heavily to Freight Traffic 


The mines of the country during the 
last quarter of 1926 contributed 211,- 
562,242 tons to the revenue freight for- 
warded on the Class 1 railroads. This 
was nearly 60 per cent of the total 
amount of freight tendered the prin- 
cipal railroads of the country. It was 
an increase of 22.88 per cent over the 
products of mines carried during the 
last quarter of 1925. The showing for 
the entire year was not as good, but 
products of mines shipped during 1926 
were 11.75 per cent greater than those 
shipped in 1925. This is greater than 
the average gain on all commodities, 
which was 7.16 per cent. 

The detailed figures, which are those 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, for the last quarter of 1926 fol- 
loy: Anthracite, 21.917.196 tons; bitu- 
minous coal, 118,774,125 tons; coke, 
5,037,623 tons; iron ore, 15,843,928 tons; 
other ores and concentrates, 3,237,500 
tons; base bullion and matte, 225,678 
tons; clay, gravel, sand and stone, 40,- 
180,810 tons; crude petroleum, 3,031,- 
704 tons; asphaltum, 820 234 tons; salt, 
830,689 tons; other products of mines, 
1,662,755 tons. 


To Test New Mining Method 





A new method for the recovery of’ 


anthracite, for which its sponsor claims 
numerous advantages over present 
practice, has been submitted to the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. by Mar- 
tin Martinchak of Nesquehoning, Pa., 
a contract miner. Some of his pro- 
posals are: 

(1) Gangways, chutes and stairways 
to be driven in coal only. (2) Breast 
next to tunnel pillar to be driven 
directly up the pitch from the gangway 
to the airway; coal to be drawn and a 
concrete mixture to be poured in, form- 
ing a concrete pillar. This process to be 
continued along the gangway. (3) 


Tunnel pillars to be removed and re- 
placed with the concrete mixture; air 
connection between gangway and air- 
way to be made in new concrete pillar. 
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Scramble Seen as $1 Year | 
Coal Lease Expires 


Lawyers, coal company officials 
and forty heirs of the late Samuel 
Callendar are looking forward 
with much interest to the devel- 
opments that will follow the ex- 
piration on Oct. 1, 1928, of the 
lease made 90 years ago by Mr. 
Callendar in which he gave per- 
mission for the mining of hard 
coal under a 400-acre farm for 
the payment of $1 annually. The | 
land is located in Peckville | 
borough, near Scranton, Pa., and | 
at present mining operations on | 
the land are being carried on by 
the Temple Coal Co. 

Thomas Meredith drew up the 
“sharp” bargain with Callendar. 
However, Meredith did not ben- 
efit personally from the contract 
as actual removal of coal from 
| the land did not commence until 
| forty years after the lease had 
| been signed. Title to the lease 
has changed hands_ fourteen 
times since Meredith got posses- 
sion of the valuable piece of 
paper. 

While a great 
has been taken 
since operations began on the 
tract more than a half century 
ago much coal still remains there 
and mining men declare that de- 
spite the speed which operators 
' may show at the workings be- 
| tween now and October of next 
| year, there will remain enough 
| wealth in the unmined anthracite 
| product over which to stage | 
| 
| 
t 


volume of coal 
from the land 


legal battle. 











(4) Coal pillars between the concrete 
pillars to be entered by driving up a 
center chute to level above and robbing 
down. (5) Above airway first breast 
to be driven 10 to 12 ft. wide 80 ft. 
inside of tunnel pillar to the upper 
level; coal to be drawn and concrete 
mixture poured in from upper level; 
mine refuse being used. 

The contractor contends his plan 
would reduce drainage costs, would 
improve car yield, would mean cleaner 
coal and a reduced use of explosives. 
The coal company, it is said, has agreed 
to experiment. with some of the ideas, 
at the same time letting it be known 
that certain officials do not fully agree 
with some of his ideas while admitting 
the advantages he claims for others. 





Powdered Coal for Barge Line? 


Experiments with powdered coal on 
the Mississippi River barge line have 
been so successful that the advisory 
board of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, at a meeting in Washington 
on April 8, voted to halt towboat con- 
struction plans with the idea that 
structural changes may be ordered to 
facilitate the regular use of that form 
of fuel. The experiments indicate a 
saving of 50 per cent of the fuel bill 
and 25 per cent of the total operating 
costs. 
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Mining Program Planned 
By Safety Council 


Discussion will dominate the sessions 
of the Mining Section of the National 
Safety Council on Sept. 27-29, so that 
the experiences of those present will be 
made available for all attending the 
meeting. “Statistics and Their Effect 
on Accident Prevention” will be pre- 
sented by H. G. Hensel, safety director, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Written discussion will be 
presented by W. W. Adams, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, D. C., and 
R. V. Ageton, Tri-State Zinc & Lead 
Ore Producers’ Association. R. D. Hall 
is scheduled to make a review of the 
work of the Mining Section since its 
inception, as an introduction to a gen- 
eral cénsideration of the future work 
of the section. A luncheon will follow 
with J. T. Ryan, Mine Safety Appli- 
ances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., as chairman. 

At the second session McHenry 
Mosier, superintendent of mines, Phelps 
Dodge Corporation, Morenci, Ala., will 
discuss “Foremanship Training Con- 
ferences and Their Bearing on Accident 
Prevention”; Joseph M. Hall, regional 
agent, Federal Board of Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C., and C. A. 
McDowell, assistant manager, Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
discuss the subject. Eugene McAuliffe, 
president, Union Pacific Coal Co., Rock 
Springs, Wyo., will present a paper 
entitled “Accident Prevention in Its 
Broader Phases.” A luncheon will fol- 
low with A. J. Curtis as chairman. In 
this luncheon the Quarry and Cement 
sections will participate. 

The third session will be opened by 
Dr. F. V. Meriweather, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, Miami, Okla., with a paper 
entitled “Effects of Mine Dust on 
Health.” J. L. Boardman, safety direc- 
‘or, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Butte, Mont., and Daniel Harrington, 
chief mining engineer, research divi- 
sion, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will further amplify the 
subject. 

Discussions will follow on ventilation, 
blasting, haulage and any other sub- 
jects that members may care to intro- 
duce. Frank Pollack, safety engineer, 
Oliver Iron Mining co., Eveleth, Minn., 
will lead this discussion. 

The meeting of the National Safety 
Council of which the foregoing sessions 
will form a part will be held at Chicago, 
Sept. 26-Oct. 1. 





Check-Off Question Up? 


Whether the clause in the anthracite 
wage contract calling for “reciprocal 
co-operation and efficiency” provides for 
the adoption of the check-off in the 
hard-coal regions will be considered at 
a meeting of the Anthracite Board of 
Conciliation at Philadelphia, Pa., next 
Thursday, according to the Illinois 
Miner. International President Lewis 
and District Presidents Cappellini, 
Mattey and Golden will lead the fight 
for that interpretation. Operators 
deny that any assurances that the 
check-off would be granted ever have 
been given. 
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ALABAMA 


The DeBardeleben Coal Corporation 
has increased the production of its 
Corona division about 500 tons per day 
by the opening of a new drift mine, 
designated as Corona No. 16. 


Hamilton mine of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., near Birm- 
ingham, will be improved and the an- 
nual output increased to approximately 
1,300,000 tons of coal. Work has al- 
ready commenced on sinking a large 
new shaft. A new washer, embodying 
the latest features, is now under con- 
struction for the slope. Electrically 
driven hoists will be used and additional 
trackage will be laid. About 300 new 
houses will be built and approximately 
1,000 additional miners will be em- 
ployed. This mine has been producing 
about 300,000 tons of coal annually. 
Increase in coal production is made 
necessary by an increase in the coke 
capacity at the company’s Fairfield 
plant. 


The Yolande Coal & Coke Co. is sink- 
ing a shaft into the bituminous coal 
stratum at Connellsville, near the Jef- 
ferson County line, the cost to be in the 
neighborhood of $500,000. The shaft 
will be one of the most modern in the 
South. Coal is already being taken 
out as the development proceeds. 





ARKANSAS 


Coal of high quality has been dis- 
covered on the farm of S. E. Bangs. 
two miles northwest of Booneville and 
a company has been organized to start 
a mine. Machinery has been purchased 
and will be installed within a few 
weeks. 


Chisolm Reed of Paris has _ been 
named receiver for the Blue Ribbon 
Coal Co.’s mine at Paris. The receiver- 
ship was granted in the Sebastian 
County Chancery Court by Chancellor 
J. V. Bourland following an agreement 
of parties in the suit of Estep against 
the Blue Ribbon Mining Co. brought at 
Fort Smith for trial. 

Mine No. 2 of the Western Coal & 
Mining Co., at Denning, has begun 
hoisting coal for the first time in 
nearly three years. 





ILLINOIS 


The Florida mine of the St. Louis 
Coal Co. hoisted 1,803 tons of coal in 
an eight-hour shift on March 21. In 
making this record 983 mine cars were 
handled by one eight-ton haulage loco- 
motive and 14 mules. The mine has 
four partings, none of which is less 
than half a mile from the bottom. 


Superintendent E. H. Larsen is in 
charge -of the mine. 

The largest strip mine in southern 
Illinois is being planned by the Missis- 
sippi Coal Corporation, incorporated 
under the laws of Delaware. The com- 
pany is negotiating with the Solar Coal 
Co. for the possession of property 
totaling 400 acres near Freeburg. The 
company already has options on 1,670 
acres. 


INDIANA 


Fails to Meet Payroll, Arrested.— 
Martin E. Liwish of Indianapolis, co- 
receiver with Fred I. Conyers of the 
Pike County Collieries Co., Princeton, 
was arrested April 8, at Evansville, on 
a bench warrant citing contempt of 
court, asked by Conyers. Lowish, it is 
charged, has failed to meet a payroll 
of approximately $24,000 due employ- 
ees of the mining company. When 
Lowish was questioned it developed 
that the output of the coal company 
had been sold to the Dixie Vein Coal 
Co., a selling corporation. Lowish ad- 
mitted that until March 15 he had been 
president of the latter company, resign- 
ing in favor of E. T. Franklin, a fugi- 
tive on a bench warrant. 

The cave-in of a roof constructed 
about the shaft at Bon Ayr mine No. 2, 
north of Jasonville, recently resulted 
in the injury of fifteen miners and the 
suspension of operations at the mine. 
The accident occurred as the men were 
being lowered into the shaft. 

Taking advantage of the strike of 
union miners, the owners of the Stand- 
ard Coal Co., Wheatland, have . an- 
nounced that the mine is to be sealed 
preparatory to sinking another shaft a 
half mile east of Wheatland. The 
closing of the mine throws out of em- 
ployment 225 men living in Knox 
County and about 75 additional men 
who live in Daviess County. F. L. 
Oliphant is president of the company 
and his son, Earl Oliphant, is general 
manager. 


KENTUCKY 


Consolidation Opens Big Stores.— 
Two large department stores were 
formally opened by the Consolidation 
Coal Co. April 1 and 2 at Jenkins and 
McRoberts, respectively. A style revue 
and dinner dance were among the 
attractions provided for the occasion. 
There also were displays of the wares 
of numerous companies that supply the 
needs of the coal towns. Brooks Flem- 
ing, general manager of the allied 
operations, and other company officials 
welcomed the more than three thousand 
persons attending the openings. Com- 


pletion of these stores, which marks 
the formal abandonment of the old 
company store scheme, meant the real- 
ization of the first part of a definite 
movement by the company to improve 
living conditions and _ entertainment 
facilities for employees. In _ recent 
months $250,000 has been expended in 
such work in the Elkhorn field. 

Offic>rs and directors of the Elk Horn 
Coal Corporation were re-elected at the 
annual meeting of stockholders on 
April 7. 

The Gibraltar mine of the Brown Coal 
Co., in western Kentucky, is conveying 
refuse from the picking tables to a 
crusher, whence it is taken to the 
boiler-room bunkers and burned in pro- 
ducing power for the plant. 


Ezra L. Gillis, registrar, the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Senate, has an- 
nounced resolutions adopted by that 
body, in connection with the recent 
death of Prof. C. J. Norwood, head of 
the Department of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy in the College of Engineering, 
University of Kentucky. Mr. Norwood 
for many years was active in coal de- 
velopment work in the state, and at 
various times was state geologist, 
chief of mine inspectors, engineer for 
the St. Bernard Mining Co., and much 
of Kentucky’s coal development history 
was intertwined with his work. 

J. A. Adair, W. L. Clapp and James 
A. Green, who recently obtained a one- 
year lease on the mines of the North 
Jellico Coal Co., at Wilton, have incor- 
porated the Wilton Mining. Co. as an 
operating company to run the mines. 
The property is owned by the North 
Jellico Coal Co., Louisville, one of the 
companies controlled by U. S. Senator 
Fred M. Sackett, of Louisville, and 
W. S. Speed, who control the Byrne & 
Speed Coal Co., a Louisville jobbing and 
retail concern, and several mines in 
eastern and western Kentucky. The 
mines were among the early eastern 
Kentucky operations, being about 25 
years old. 

A coal strike at the plant of the 
Beech Creek Coal Mining Co., Beech 
Creek, a few miles from Central City, 
is still on. The company fired one of its 
workers for participating in a union 
meeting to the extent of being named 
a member of a district wage scale com- 
mittee. Some 300 miners walked out 
over the discharge. The worker was 
discharged for being away without per- 
mission. 

The Phoenix Coal Mining Co. plant, 
at Drakesboro, which was flooded some 
months ago by high pond waters, has 
finally been pumped dry, and is again 
shipping coal. 

The South Chicago Coal & Coke 
Co., Chicago, Ill., has purchased the 
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plant and mines of the Dudley Coal Co. 
at Lower Rockhouse Creek, Letcher 
County, including 4,000 acres of coal 
lands, and also is negotiating for ad- 
ditional coal property in that section. 
The company probably will open new 
mines, construct a new tipple and erect 
miners’ houses. 


MISSOURI 


Output Higher in 1926.—Coal mines 
of Missouri produced 2,849,884 tons, 
valued at $8,799,893 in 1926, Frank 
Fenix, State Mine Inspector, has re- 
ported. The 1925 production totaled 
2,542,449 tons, valued at $7,411,162.31. 
Barton County, in the southwestern 
section of the state, led in 1926 with an 
output of 1,120,048 .tons valued at 
$3,088,017; Ray County produced 462,- 
075 tons valued at $1,813,996. However, 
Ray employed the most miners, 1,347, 
while Lafayette County was second in 
that respect with 1,074 workers. Barton 
County mines are principally of the 
strip type although an overburden of 
18 ft. must be taken off to get to the 
seam, which is 36 to 52 in. thick. A 
total of 224 companies are producing 
coal in Missouri. 


NEW YORK 


A talk on the soft-coal situation was 
given to the members of the Buffalo 
Wholesale Coal Association on March 
29 by P. D. Fahnestock, the repre- 
sentative of a press association, who 
has made a careful study of the strike 
prospects, having interviewed Many 
operators as well as the miners’ repre- 
sentatives, including John Lewis and 
the presidents of the various state or- 
ganizations. 


The Continental Coal Co. has opened 
a branch office at 1827 Liberty Bank 
Building, Buffalo, with George J. 
Mechau, a well-known member of the 
Buffalo wholesale trade, as resident 
manager. This company’s general sales 
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office is in the Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh, and the mines and accounting 
offices are at Fairmont, W. Va. It owns 
and operates the Brock, Sands and 
Liberty mines, located on the Scott’s 
Run R.R., with an output of 6,500 tons 
a day. 

Twenty anthracite cargoes have been 
loaded in Buffalo in advance of the 
opening of navigation, one company 
having loaded all but six of this num- 
ber. No more loading is expected to 
be done until navigation starts, which 
should be within a week or ten days. 





OHIO 


The Columbus Board of Education 
will receive bids May 4 for furnishing 
and delivering 15,000 tons of run of 
mine or lump coal and 2,000 tons of 
nut, pea and slack for the public schools 
of the city. Cecil J. Randall is presi- 
dent of the board and W. V. Drake 
is clerk. 

Cramped for room to take care of 
its expanding business since it opened 
a wholesale branch in Cincinnati about 
a year ago, the Old Ben Coal Corpo- 
ration has moved its offices from the 
Dixie Terminal Building to the Traction 
Building. 

The Mountain States Coal Co. has 
opened for business at 832 Dixie Ter- 
minal Building, Cincinnati, with Sid 
Hosmer in charge. He formerly was 
in charge of the Cincinnati branch of 
the Landstreet Downey Co. of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. In addition to coals 
handled by that company the output 
of the Mountaineer Pocahontas Coal 
Co. also will be handled by the new 
corporation. This organization is said 
to be still in a formative stage and 
may include other wholesale concerns in 
Cincinnati,, Ashland, Ky. and Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., before it is completed. 

Amended Code Up to Governor.— 
House Bill No. 207, which amends the 
Ohio mining code, sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Roberts of Belmont County, 

















Island Creek’s Newest Labor Saver 
W. A. Hunt of Holden, W. Va., general superintendent for the Island Creek Coal 


Co., expects this caterpillar gasoline shovel to pay for itself in a few months. 


Here 


the shovel is loading dirt from the roadside near No. 21 mine for filling around some 


new houses at Holden. 


The principal duty of the shovel is to load blasting clay. 


Another important use is as a portable crane for unloading heavy materials and new 


equipment such as mine cars, 


When the shovel is to be moved. long distances it is 


loaded by its own power onto a low trailer that is pulled by a motor truck. 
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has been passed by both houses of the 
Ohio Legislature and is now awaiting 
the action of Governor Donahey. The 
bill was passed in its original form, 
with the exception of a few minor 
changes, agreed upon by operators and 
miners representatives in conference 
with Jerome Watson, head of the Ohio 
Mining Department. The changes are 
principally along the line of greater 
safety to miners and include provisions 
for rock dusting mines, restrictions on 
the voltage on underground motors, re- 
strictions on the number of men to be 
carried on cages and regulations for 
the opening or closing of wells in mines. 
It is believed that the governor will 
approve the measure. 


W. C. Leibner, vice-president of the 
Elkhorn Piney Coal Mining ‘Co., is. 
authority for the statement that there 
will be no change in the sale arrange- 
ment with the M. A. Hanna Co. for 
the marketing of Weeksburg coal. 
Various changes of ownership of mines 
in which Mr. Leibner’s company was 
concerned gave rise to rumors to the 
effect that the Weeksburg product was 
to be diverted. 


Mortgagees Sue Maher Company.— 
The Citizens Title & Trust Co., Union- 
town, Pa., as trustee for mortgage 
holders, many of whom live in Fayette 
County, Pennsylvania, has entered suit 
in Monroe County, Ohio, for $2,475,000 
against the Maher Collieries Co. and 
the Marcoll Coal Co. of Bridgeport, 
Ohio. The sum sued for represents the 
face of the mortgage and accrued un- 
paid interest. The property consists of 
15,270 acres of Pittsburgh coal along 
the Ohio River and about 400 acres of 
surface, into which the Pennsylvania 
R.R. has extended a track. The coal was 
originally assembled by Albert Gaddis 
and several business associates and was 
eventually sold to the big Cleveland 
operating concern. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Lower Soft-Coal Rates Sought.— 
State Senator C. W. Parkinson, Greene 
County, introduced in the Senate last 
week a joint resolution calling upon 
Governor Fisher, the Attorney Gener- 
al’s department and the Public Service 
Commission to investigate the subject 
of the commission’s rights to fix intra- 
state freight rates. The purpose of the 
investigation is to obtain lower rates 
for bituminous coal within the state. 
It is provided that if it be found that 
the Commission lacks the power to do 
the rate fixing the necessary legisla- 
tion be prepared and offered for intro- 
duction in Congress or in the Legisla- 
ture, or both. 


With the closing of the Sykesville 
mine of the Cascade Coal Co. all the 
mines of importance at DuBois, Clear- 
field County, are now idle. The several 
mines of the Northwestern Mining Co. 
closed previous to April 1. The Cas- 
cade company stated that the mine was 
closed because of the big stock of coal 
on hand, the approaching warmer 
weather and the high cost of operating. 

Compensation Amendment Passed.— 
The House, which passed finally the 
Huber bill amending the workmen’s com- 
pensation act of 1915, has also passed 
the Sordoni bill which was passed by 





~ 
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the Senate. These bills are identical, 
and when the Huber bill reached the 
Senate it was sent to committee to re- 
main. The bill of Senator Sordoni was 
then known in the House as the Sordoni- 
Huber measure and it was this which 
was sent to Governor Fisher. The bill 
has the support of the state organiza- 
tion and the administration. It in- 
creases the minimum weekly compen- 
sation payments from $6 to $7 and the 
maximum payments from $12 to $15 
and reduces the waiting period from 
ten to seven days. 


Carnegie Bonds Sold.—When 560 
first-mortgage bonds of the Carnegie 
Coal Co. were offered at auction in 
Pittsburgh April 6, Delinquent Tax 
Collector Walter J. Christy, holder of 
the bonds, bought them back for 
$225,000. A committee of bondholders 
is attempting to effect a reorganization 
of the company. 

The Cascade Coal & Coke Co. has 
reopened its mine at Sykesville, after 
a week’s suspension. It expects to in- 
crease its force of employees and out- 
put during April. 


UTAH 


To Issue Fleming Stock.—The Flem- 
ing Coal Co., organized recently by 
local interests, with a capital of $1,- 
000,000 and 500,000 shares of stock, 
to develop coal lands in Utah, has re- 
ceived permission to offer for sale 
25,000 shares of 7 per cent cumulative 
non-voting preferred stock at $1 per 
share. A bonus of one share of com- 
mon stock with each share sold is to 
be given by the company. It is planned 
to expend approximately $300,000 in 
building a 4-mile spur track from 
Woodside on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western R.R. The property 
includes 1,800 acres in Emery County, 
which is declared to be rich in coking 
coal deposits. The officers are Frank 
O. Chase, president; D. K. Moffat, vice- 
president; John E. Holden, treasurer; 
Wallace B. Kelly, secretary, and J. R. 
Fleming, Fred C. Matthews and R. B. 
Kennelly, directors. 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
R.R. Co. has lost its rights in Salina 
Canyon, Utah, on appeal of the govern- 
ment to the Circuit Court. The govern- 
ment brought suit to cancel two right- 
of-way permits held by the railroad on 
the ground that it had made no effort 
to begin construction within the speci- 
fied time. Judge Tillman D. Johnson 
of the federal District Court denied 
cancellation on the ground that there 
was no provision for courts to cancel 
such rights of way except on equity 
grounds where it is shown that cancel- 
lation is in the public interest. 





VIRGINIA 


Decision to grant authorization to 
the Clover Splint Coal Co., Inc., of West 
Virginia, to issue $20,000 of stock in 
Virginia has been reached by the Vir- 
ginia State Corporation Commission. 
At the same time and in the same cer- 
tificate, Howard N. Eavenson of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was granted authority to 
sell the stock in Virgania. The stock 
is fixed at $100 per share for preferred 
and $5 a share for common. The com- 
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Thin Bed Coal Tipple in Alabama 


This tipple of the Cedrom Coal Co., Townley, Ala., is not yet complete but is being 
used in coal preparation. As may be seen, the siding is not yet in place on part of 
the structure. The opening to the mine may be seen through the studding of the shed 
toward the left of the picture. The bed worked is only 27 in. thick. 


pany is authorized to issue the stock 
on the basis of 10 per cent upon sub- 
scription and the remainder at intervals 
within eighteen months. 


Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc., of 
Norfolk and New York, got half of the 
State of Virginia’s award of 60,000 
tons of Pocahontas Navy Standard coal 
for use during the ensuing year. The 
bid was $1.90 per net ton mines. The 
remainder of the award has not been 
made, because of certain analyses 
which have not been completed. 


Mine Idle Three Years Reopens.— 
George E. Thorn, general manager of 
the Blackwood Coal & Coke Company, 
has announced that he is reopening the 
No. 1 Pardee mine, which was closed 
early in 1924. The No. 1 mine is across 
the hollow from the No. 4 Pardee mine, 
and will increase the tonnage of the 
Pardee operation about one-third. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


J. B. Coghill, salesman with the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. at Charleston, W. Va., 
was one of the twenty-seven employees 
to receive the Charles A. Coffin award 
for 1926. Shopmen, engineers, com- 
mercial men ‘and administrative em- 
ployees were included in the list. Each 
award consisted of a certificate of dis- 
tinction and four shares of General 
Electric common stock. Mr. Coghill, 
who is well known by many coal opera- 
tors, was honored for working out the 
details of a comprehensive sales plan 
which increased the company’s sales 
in West Virginia. 


New Richland Mine on Way.—Work 
has begun on the opening of a new mine 
on Big Wheeling Creek, owned by the 
Richland Coal Co., and H. C. Morris of 
Moundsville has been appointed to have 
charge of the mine. Mr. Morris was 
for some years connected with the state 
and federal prohibition departments and 
of late has been with the New York 
Central R.R. The Richland mine is the 
first to be opened on Big Wheeling 
Creek in the section where it is located 
and may be the precursor of several 


others. With the contemplated railroad 
which it is thought will be huilt by the 
Pennsylvania R.R. through the Creek 
Valley the section is expected to come 
into more prominence in coal circles. 
The tipple for the new mine has been 
placed near the second bridge about a 
mile and a half up the creek. 


Map Disease Prevention Program.— 
An elaborate health program involving 
the expenditure of almost $1,000,000 
has been mapped out by officials of the 
Consolidation Coal Co. The program 
will cover all the company’s operations 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Kentucky, 
Virginia and West Virginia. Two 
supervisory sanitary engineers, 22 
nurses and a general director have been 
appointed under the program, which 
will be preventive rather than cura- 
tive. The services to be rendered by 
the company under the new program 
will be those of sanitation, infant wel- 
fare, social disease control, school 
health service, water supply improve- 
ment as well as ideal waste-eliminating 
systems. The nurses whose services 
have been retained have all had public- 
health training in addition to hospital 
experience. 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia Mines Hum.—The Nova 
Scotia coal industry is showing great 
activity, due to some extent to the 
strike of bituminous coal miners in the 
United States. During March the col- 
lieries operating in Cape Breton and 
the Nova Scotia mainland produced 
402,317 tons of coal, the largest March 
output ever made by the Dominion Coal 
Co. To take care of this output 223,025 
tons was banked at Sydney and Glace 
Bay, which constitutes a record for 
banking operations. It is expected 
that by the time navigation opens on 
the St. Lawrence about half a million 
tons will have been banked and ready 
for shipment. All the collieries in Cape 
Breton and on the mainlgnd are pro- 
ducing at capacity, and the outlook is 
that operations at capacity scale will 
be continued throughout the year. 
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Among the Coal Men 











Ganson Depew, former president of 
the Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal & Coke 
Co. and prominent in the business and 
social life of Buffalo, has been elected 
a director of the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna Railroad Co. Mr. Depew is a 
nephew of Chauncey M. Depew, of New 
York, and was a director of the above 
railroad years ago when it was built 
by Frank H. Goodyear to tap the coal 
and lumber resources of northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

H. H. Gardiner, president of the Pitts- 
burgh & Shawmut Coal Co., has re- 
sumed business at his office in Pitts- 
burgh, after an illness of about two 
months. 


Senator White L. Moss, of Pineville, 
Ky., prominent coal and insurance man, 
has announced that he will be a candi- 
date for Governor on the Republican 
ticket. 


John Brophy, for many years presi- 
dent of District No. 2, which includes 
most of central Pennsylvania, relin- 
quished the position to his successor, 
James Mark, on March 29. As there 
was no convention, following the fail- 
ure to agree on a wage scale in the 
Central Competitive Field. Mr. Brophy 
prepared only a brief report printed in 
pamphlet form, which he distributed to 
local unions. In this he dwelt prin- 
cipally upon the Jacksonville scale and 
on his efforts to have the operators live 
up to the agreement. Mr. Brophy 
moved his family from the headquart- 
ers of the United Mine Workers in 
Clearfield to Pittsburgh, but did not in- 
timate what he would follow after his 
retirement from the presidency. James 
Mark assumed his duties on April 1. 


J. W. Paul, representing the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines in a co-operative study 
with the West Virginia Department of 
Mines respecting falls of roof and coal, 
expects to confer with officials of the 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association 
within a few weeks. It is possible that 
one of the field men under Mr. Paul 
will be assigned to co-operative work 
with the Virginia operators. Mr. Paul 
now has the services of two field men 
and is hopeful that a third can be added 


to his force during the next fiscal year, - 


beginning July 1. 


Af annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Consolidation Coal Co., W. Bladen 
Lowndes, vice-president of the Fidelity 
Trust Co. of Baltimore, was elected a 
director, succeeding Van Lear Black, 
» and other directors were re-elected. 
Two new officers. were elected: H. H. 
Snoderly, vice-president, and C. E. 
Beachley, secretary. 


C. S. Wardley, secretary and treas- 
urer of the United States Fuel Co., has 
been made auditor of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., United States Coal & Coke 
Co. and associated companies. 


L. R. Taylor, president of the Micajah 
Coal Co., of Micajah, W. Va., owing to 
continued ill health, has found it neces- 
sary to enter a Baltimore hospital. 


Keith Butler, an official of the Broken 
Hill Iron & Steel Works, Newcastle, 
Australia, is making a study of coal 
mining in this country. He told a rep- 
resentative of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation last - week that Australian 
operators are particularly interested in 
low-temperature carbonization. 

















Dr. Thomas Baker 


Dr. Thomas Baker, president of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., will visit the leading 
research centers of Great Britain and 
the Continent this summer with a view 
to obtaining data that will be helpful 
in developing the coal-research facil- 
ities of the Institute. A laboratory for 
such work will be established at 
Carnegie Tech, and Captain Edward 
Steidle, secretary of the advisory board 
of the Institute, says that ambitious 
plans are under way to make it an 
outstanding plant. Carnegie is now 
working on coal research in co-opera- 
tion with the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


The board of governors of the Ala- 
bama Mining Institute, Birmingham, 
Ala., held a meeting recently and de- 
cided to designate Vice-President Hugh 
Morrow, president of the Sloss Sheffield 
Steel & “ron Co., to direct the activities 
of the association until the regular date 
for the annual election of officers next 
autumn, when a successor to the late 
president, Frank Nelson, will be named. 


Harvey Cartwright of Terre Haute, 
Ind., president of district No. 11, United 
Mine Workers, has been appointed to 
a place on the state mining board of 
Indiana. Cartwright succeeds Tyler 
Lawton, former president of the dis- 
trict, who resigned effective April 1. 
An agreement exists whereby the 
miners in Indiana are represented on 
the board by their president and sec- 
retary. 


Chas. Petrie, who has been well 
known in the Canadian coal trade for 
many years, has been placed in charge 
of the new office opened in Montreal, 
Quebec, April 1 by Dickson & Eddy, 
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New York City. This agency was 
established for the direct sale of anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal, specializing 
in anthracite produced by the Scranton 
Coal Co., Price-Pancoast Coal Co. and 
the West End Coal Co. 

Hugh MacLeod, state mine inspector 
of Wyoming, will retire from that office 
on April 21. He will continue to make 
his home in Rock Springs. 
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Association Activities 





Nine hundred retail coal dealers of 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota and South Dakota have organized 
the Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association, with headquarters at 320 
Fawkes Building, Minneapolis. Charles 
T. Taylor of Mankato, Minn., was 
elected president of the association; 
B. A. Webster of Mason City, Iowa, first 
vice-president; H. Loonan of Sioux 
Falls, S. D., second vice-president, and 
E. W. Dobson of Minneapolis, treasurer. 
R. D. Cutter of Minneapolis was named 
secretary in charge of the headquar- 
ters office. The principal objectives of 
the association, as explained by the 
president, will be assistance to retail 
dealers in matters of traffic, marketing 
and business practices. 








Industrial Notes 





The Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc., Orange, N. J., announces the ap- | 
pointment of William G. Zanglein as 
sales production manager. Mr. Zang- 
lein joined the Monroe sales organiza- 
tion in 1920. 


The Heine Boiler Co., a subsidiary of 
the International Combustion Engi- 
neering Corporation, established new 
offices March 1 in the International 
Combustion Building, 200 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 














Obituary 





Mrs. Jennie Wilson, 56 years old, who 
was one of the few women coal opera- 
tors in Kentucky, died at her home at 
Owensboro, Ky., on March 28, after an 
illness of only a few days. She was 
well known in northern Kentucky. Mrs. 
Wilson had been engaged in operating 
four coal mines in the Bon Harbor sec- 
tion, near Owensboro, since the death 
of her husband several years ago. She 
also owned a 1,200-acre farm, which 
she looked after. She is survived by 
four children. Burial took place in 
Elmwood Cemetery at Owensboro. 


Isham W. Richardson, 49, superin- 
tendent and general manager of the 
Splash Dam Coal Co., Splash Dam, Va., 
died unexpectedly in a hotel at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., March 31. Death was at- 
tributed to acute indigestion. The body 
was removed to Johnson City, Tenn., 
and burial, it was thought, would be 
made at Spartanburg, S. C., where he 
formerly was a cotton broker. 

Will Edwards, coal-mine operator, of 
Centertown, Mo.. died March 30. He 
was 43 years old. He is survived by 
his widow and three children. 
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Coal Trade Only Superficially Affected by Strike; 
Sharp Drop in Car Loadings 


Unconcern still characterizes the con- 
sumer’s attitude toward the bituminous 
wage controversy which has tied up 
commercial soft-coal production in IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio and a large part of 
western Pennsylvania, Iowa and the 
Southwest. In many communities di- 
“rectly dependent upon these fields for 
industrial fuel the buying public feels 
itself so well fortified with stocks that 
it has not even taken the trouble to 
draw heavily upon the coal carried in 
storage at the mines. 

Superficially prices have advanced in 
the past week. Coal Age Index of spot 
bituminous prices on April 11 tenta- 
tively stood at 178 and the correspond- 
ing weighted average price was $2.15. 
Compared with the figures on April 4 
this was an increase of 6 points and 6c. 
Primarily the increase was due to 
higher quotations on storage coal in 
Illinois and Indiana and to a general 
leveling up in Pittsburgh district prices. 
Ohio averages receded. 


Actual Trading on Lower Levels 


Generally speaking, however, the 
coals in which there was active trading 
showed no such strength. Western 
Kentucky, the best situated field geo- 
graphically to replace Illinois and In- 
diana in the steam coal: markets of 
those two states, reached higher levels, 
particularly on _ screenings, which 
showed an advance of approximately 


tions on Eastern and Southern coals 
registered no advances and in a number 
of cases showed actual! declines. 

Aside from the apathy of both domes- 
tic and industrial buyers in all-rail ter- 
ritory in the Middle West, the chief 
contributing factor to this’ weakness 
was an embargo against shipments to 
Toledo for lake loading by the Hock- 
ing Valley Ry. last week. Sharper 
breaks would have followed this action 
were it not for the fact that the early 
opening of navigation promises a quick 
clean-up of congestion. Tidewater 
markets shared the indifference of the 
Midwest. The Southwest and the Rocky 
Mountain states were equally apathetic. 


Suspension Takes Toll of Output 


It is not yet possible to do more than 
approximate the effect of the suspen- 
sion. During the week ended April 2 
production dropped to 11,097,000 net 
tons—a decrease of 17 per cent. Pre- 
liminary reports on car loadings for 
April 4 and 5 show 48,197 cars, as 
against 81,092 cars for the first two 
days in the preceding week. This was 
a decrease of over 40 per cent and if 
consistently observed for the remainder 
of the week would pull production far 
below previous estimates. 

How much of this reduction has been 
due to lack of market and how much 
to the efforts of the union to cripple 
open-shop operations in western and 


West Virginia will not be known for 
several days. It is significant, how- 
ever, that car loadings on Monday and 
Tuesday of last week showed an in- 
crease of less than 36 per cent over the 
combined loadings on the Friday and 
Saturday preceding, when holiday cele- 
brations and the first flush of the sus- 
pension might be expected to give an 
abnormal aspect to the week-end decline 
in tonnage. 


Anthracite Picking Up 


The outlook in the anthracite indus- 
try has brightened in the past few days. 
Retailers have been buying more freely 
and some of the more important pro- 
ducing interests are talking full-time 
operating schedules. An active cam- 
paign for business is on in such widely 
separated markets as Detroit and Mon- 
treal, Chicago and New York. Recent 
reductions in company circulars have 
stimulated trade. Retailers in the 
Canadian cities have given a further 
impetus to buying by making reductions 
in their own gross margins. 

Another favorable factor in the an- 
thracite situation is the early opening 
of navigation. Several cargoes are 
awaiting clearance from Buffalo this 
week and the Head of the Lakes talks 
optimistically of the new season’s de- 
mand. Coke, of course, is fighting for 
the anthracite market. Metallurgical 
coke is quiet. The labor situation in 
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enough, but operators are apprehensive 
of developments in the next two months. 


Middle West Unmoved by Tie-up 


The Middle West has accepted the 
shutdown of Illinois and Indiana mines 
with undisturbed calm. Prices outside 
of southern Illinois proper on coal held 
at the mines are stiffer, but there is no 
rush of buyers to snap up tonnage. The 
Chicago market on western Kentucky 
fuel has been active and quotations are 
firm. Most of the buying, however, has 
been by wholesalers who hope for a 
quick turnover. 

Here and there a mine in Illinois and 
Indiana has made temporary peace with 
the union, but the commercial produc- 
tion thrown on the market by such 
operations is too small in the aggregate 
to leave any impress upon trends. With 
thousands of cars under load in the 
mining districts added to the coal al- 
ready in the stockpiles of consumers 
and liberal offerings of non-union ton- 
nage from the South there is no excuse 


COAL AGE 


for feverish activity. Domestic trade 
is insignificant and spot buying of 
steam sizes is held back by the higher 
prices on storage coal. 

Competition for steam business in the 
Chicago market, of course, comes prin- 
cipally from western Kentucky. In the 
domestic market there has been some 
improvement in the status of West Vir- 
ginia smokeless. Choice mine-run now 
commands $2.10@$2.25 and lump and 
egg bring $2.75@$3. Eastern high- 
volatiles, however, are very weak, with 
4-in. block ranging from $1.75 to $2.50. 
There is a slightly better storage mar- 
ket for anthracite and domestic coke. 


Weather Helps St. Louis Market 


Local retail trade at St. Louis was 
quickened by inclement weather last 
week. Most of the orders, however, 
were for small lots and for the cheaper 
grades of coal. On the whole retail 
yards are well stocked with reserve ton- 
nage and there is considerable tonnage 
in transit. Local and country indus- 
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trial buying is inactive; no great spurt 
is looked for before 30 or 60 days have 
elapsed. 

This time estimate also is made in 
the Louisville market. Nevertheless 
there has been a slight tightening up 
in current quotations on both eastern 
and western Kentucky mine-run and 
slack. Some Harlan operators have 
carried the movement over to the pre- 
pared sizes and fixed a minimum of 
$2.25 on block; ten days ago they were 
accepting orders at $2. Nobody, how- 
ever, expects that a runaway market 
will develop. 

Up to the time an embargo was 
placed, there was a healthy movement 
of eastern Kentucky coal to the lakes. 
With an early opening of navigation, 
producers are discounting the effects of 
pre-season embargoes. Lake mine-run 
is selling at approximately $1.65. Some 
railroad business has been placed at 
$1.55, according to late reports. On the 
whole, the situation in the Kentucky 
fields is considered very promising, al- 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 











Market Apr. 12Mar.28Apr.4 Apr. | Market Apr. 12 Mar. 28 Apr. 4 Apr. 11 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1926 1927 927 1927t Midwest Quoted 1926 1927 1927 1927+ 
Smokelesslump ....... Columbus $2.85 $2.60 $2.60 $2.50@$2.75 Franklin, Ill.lump....... Chicago..... $2.60 $3.15 $3.15 3.15 
Smokeless mine-run....... Columbus 1.90 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 Franklin, Ill. mine-run.... Chicago..... 2.40 2.60 2.60 2.200 2.95 
Smokeless screenings... .. lumbus 1.30 2.01.0 0.65 J. » 1.75 Franklin, Ill. screenings Chicago..... 08 2.2) Bias 2.50 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... 2.60 2.60 2.85 2. 3.00 Central, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 2.30 2.55 2.55° 2.75@ 3.00 
Smokeless mine-run....... Chicago..... 1.80 1.8 2.16 2.00@ 2.25 Central, Ill. mine-run..... Chicago..... 2.05 2.10 2.10 2.25@ 2.50 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati 2.75 2.60 2.75 2.75@ 3.00 Central, Ill screenings.... Chicago..... 1.30 1.85 1.85 2.00 
eless mine-run.. Cincinnati 190. 2.00 2.90 <3: 2.25 Ind.4th Veinlump....... Chicago..... 2.40 3.05 3.05 3.00@ 3.15 
Smokeless screenings. .... Cincinnati icOs tes 4:93: 2: 2.00 Ind. 4th Vein mine-run.... Chicago..... 2.15 2.45 2.45 2.40@ 2.50 
*Smokeless mine-run...... Boston...... 4.20 4.40 4.35 4. 4.50 Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... I-70 6§62.35. 2535 2.50 
Clearfield mine-run....... Boston...... Lo 1.0) tee i. 2.00 Ind.5th Veinlump....... Chicago..... 2.15 2.50 2.50 2.40@ 2.65 
Cambria mine-run........ Boston...... TS ee >, ee Shee 2.10 Ind. 5th Vein mine-run jcago..... 1.95 2.15 2.15 .2.00@ 2.35 
Somerset mine-run....... Boston...... 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.75@ 2.25 Ind. 5th Veinscreenings... Chicago..... 1.30 1.75 1.75 2.00@ 2.25 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York 2.65 3.00 3.00 2. 3.25 Mt. Olivelump......... St. Louis... 2.50 2.85 2.85 3.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard) hiladelphia.. 2.80 2.95 2.95 2. 3.15 Mt. Olive mine-run...... St. Louis .. 2:15 .2.50 2.50 3.00 
Pool | (Navy 8 Baltimore. a | ie ae 2.50 Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis... 1.40 1.65 1.65 2.00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York. Zee 2.235 2:0 @ 2.35 Standard lump.......... St. Louis... 2.50 2.45 2.45 2.75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol. Philadelphia... 2.35 2.30 2.30 2. 2.45 Standard mine-run...... St. Louis... 1.80 1.80 1.80 2.00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Baltimore.. a. 2.46 1.8 i. 2.00 Standard screenings...... St. Louis... as, 0533. 4:35 1.75 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York.. 5 Ss Bee ee 1.90 West Ky. block......... Louisville. . 1.75 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphi 2.05 2.00 2.00 1. 2.20 West Ky. mine-run...... Louisville. . 1.25 1.55 1.55 1.50@ 1.75 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol Baltimore.. ipo. 10.88 1.63. -4: 1.90 West Ky. screenings..... Louisville. . 1.00 1.45 1.45 1.50@ 1.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York.. cas ies 165 F 1.75 West Ky. block......... Chicago..... 1.75 2.00 2.00 1.75@ 2.25 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... elphia 1.78 1.3.65 40.65 4. 1.80 West Ky. mine-run...... Chicago..... 1.15 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore... ae. ee See 1.70 
High-Volatile, Eastern South and Southwest 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... New York. 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.40@ 1.60 BigSeamlump........... Birmingham.. 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.75@ 2.25 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Philadelphia. 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.35@ 1.60 BigSeammine-run....... Birmingham.. 2.60 1.75 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Baltimore oe. 3.33 0.355 . ico 1.60 Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.75@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh se'd gas ttsb e14 et ar . .-< 8.E Ky. block.......... Chicago..... 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.00@ 2.50 
me 95 2:05 205 2. 2:25 &-E.Ky.minerun....... Chicago. .... 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.60@ 1.75 
1.55 1.65 1.65 1. 1.75 8.E. Ky. block woccbhecccce Louisville 2.05 2.00 2.60 1.75@ 2.25 
2.05 2.25 2.25 1.85@ 9.95 §8.E.Ky.minerun....... Louisville... 1.55 1.50 1.56 1.50@ 1.75 
1.55 1.55 1.55 1.4 1.75 S.E. Ky screenings...... Louisville... 1.05 1.40 1.46 1.35@ 1.60 
, aS ae ek Oe ee Ce eee Cincinnati... 2.10 2.16 2.25 2.00@ 2.50 
1.85 2.05 2.05 1.65@ 2.50 §.E.Ky.mine-run....... Cincinnati... 1.45 1.55 1.60 1.35@ 1.85 
o£ He He |.75 §. E. Ky. screenings. ..... Cincinnati... 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.10@ 1.50 
100 1.45 1.50 1.15 1.50 Kansas lump eee Kansas City.. 4.25 4.35 4.35 4.25@ 4.50 
2.35 2.35 2.35 2.00@ 2.69 Kansas mine-run . Kansas City. 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
b 1.55 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 1.75 Kansas screenings........ Kansas City. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
siemp Cleveland. 4% 3535, 240 Foo £96 
Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cle “2 : -33 , 2. 2.00@ 2.75 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
Pitts. No. 8 mine-run..... Cleveland.... 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.85@ 1.95 Advances over previo’ i ° ee ae Oe 
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*Net tons, f.o.b. mines. t Advances over previous week shown in heavy type; declines in italics. tDomestic buckwheat (D. L. & W.), $3.5 
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though complaint is made of union ac- 
tivities. 

Dock operators at the Head of the 
Lakes are playing close to the boards in 
the matter of new contracts until the 
labor situation in the mining fields be- 
comes less uncertain. At the same 
time, however, salesmen are continuing 
an active canvass for spot orders. 
Higher prices are predicted on domes- 
tic coals because the docks will be com- 
pelled to draw all their supplies from 
the more distant non-union fields this 
season. 

Current quotations, however, are un- 
changed. Earlier fears of a shortage 
in smokeless coal have proved to be un- 
founded. Pocahontas lump and egg is 
held at $9@$9.50; mine-run, $6@$6.25, 
and slack, $5. March shipments of coal 
from Superior and Duluth totaled 
14,646 cars, as against 21,091 cars in 
February and 14,836 cars in March, 
1926. April movement to date has been 
a little ahead of last year. 

Trade at the Twin Cities is still 
marking time. All-rail bituminous 
prices are unchanged and little atten- 
tion is paid to the suspension of mining 
in Illinois and Indiana. Aside from the 
usual spring shading of prices, the Mil- 
waukee market is featureless. Mild 
weather has curtailed season-end buy- 
ing by improvident householders. Dock 
operators are looking forward to re- 
ceiving their first cargoes of the new 
season some time next week. 


Southwestern Demand Slow 


Neither demand nor prices have been 
speeded up in the Kansas City market 
as the result of the suspension in the 
unionized areas of the Southwest. Prac- 
tically all of Kansas is tied up and most 
of Missouri. Oklahoma is making a 
good showing in the matter of produc- 
tion as that state now is largely open- 
shop. Semi-unionized Arkansas is pro- 
ducing little, but the curtailment in 
output is due more to lack of demand 
than to the labor situation. 

“No bills” have been increasing at 
an unpleasant rate in the Colorado 
fields since the first of the month. 
Domestic demand drags despite the re- 
cent reductions in prices on lump. 
Threats of price-cutting by Utah mines 
augment the indifference of the retail 
trade to current Colorado offerings. No 
labor troubles are reported and mines 
are averaging about three and one-half 
days per week. 

Breaks in the prices on Utah domes- 
tic coals the past fortnight have re- 
sulted in reductions of 75c. to $1.50 per 
ton in mine quotations. Lump now is 
quoted at $3.25; stove, $2.50, and nut, 
$2.25. Screened slack, however, is still 
held at $2.25. Ordinary slack is quoted 
at $1@$1.50, with the bulk of the ton- 
nage going at $1@$1.25. The labor 
situation appears calm. Mines are 
averaging two to two and one-half days 
per week. 


Cincinnati Steam Market Weakens 


Although Cincinnati traders express 
no great concern over the embargo 
against shipments to Toledo for the 
lakes, prices on steam coals reacted un- 
favorably last week and even smokeless 
slack was forced to give ground. High- 
volatile lump and gas mine-run held, 
but steam mine-run weakened. Pre- 
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pared smokeless, on the other hand, 
was stronger, with most factors de- 
manding $3 for spot shipments, or 25c. 
over the contract figure. 

There was a sharp drop in the vol- 
ume of coal moving through the Cin- 
cinnati gateway last week. The number 
of loads interchanged was 12,036, a 
decrease of 2,930 cars. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio was the chief sufferer, with a 
loss of 2,850 cars. The number of 
empties en route to the mines also de- 
clined, the total dropping from 13,004 
to 12,193 cars. Empty movement to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio decreased 570 cars 
and there was a drop of 299 in the 
number moving to the Louisville & 
Nashville. 

Central Ohio continues dull. All 
grades of coal are in weak demand in 
the Columbus market. Quotations on 
Hocking actually declined last week 
and Kanawha lump and slack were 
easier. With retail and industrial stock- 
piles well built up, steam consumers 
and retail distributors seem content to 
join the producers in playing a wait- 
ing game. Southern Ohio production is 
now limited to a large stripping opera- 
tion in the Hocking Valley, open-shop 
mines in Pomeroy Bend and a few cap- 
tive pits. 

In many respects conditions in the 
Cleveland market last week duplicated 
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those prevailing in Columbus. No. 8 
lump was weaker, but the average price 
on eastern Ohio slack was up 5c. West 
Virginia coal competitive with No. 8, 
however, has been boosted to the No. 8 
basis. Canny purchasers are able to 
pick up odd lots of distress tonnage and 
until these have been cleaned up little 
upward movement in general price 
levels is anticipated. 


General Pick-up in Pittsburgh 


Commercial tonnage from mines in 
the Pittsburgh district picked up all 
along the line last week, with the 
sharpest increase in steam grades. At 
the same time competitive non-union 
coal from West Virginia found hard 
sledding in western Pennsylvania and 
prices on that coal were weaker. Pitts- 
burgh steam slack is up to $1.60@$1.70; 
mine-run, $2.10@$2.25; lump, $2.35@ 
$2.60. In the gas-coal division, three- 
quarter lump showed the largest in- 
crease in price. 

March loadings in central Pennsyl- 
vania rose to 89,910 cars, but current 
demand will not support such a volume 
this month. Prices are a shade easier. 
With both West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania seeking business in the Buffalo 
market, the situation there shows little 
change except a disposition in some 
quarters to limit the tonnage offered on 
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Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.O.B. Mines 
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This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, price on fourteen coals, representa- 
tive of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous output of the United States, weighted first 
with respect to the proportion each of slack, prepared and run of mine normally shipped, 
and second. with respect to the tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus 
obtained was compared with the average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, 
after the manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke: 1913-1918,” pub- 
lished by the Geological Survey and the War Industries Board. Owing to the suspension 
of operations in certain unionized fields the figures for April 11 are tentative only. 
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a contract basis. Fairmont three- 
quarter lump is quoted at $1.65@$1.75; 
mine-run, $1.50@$1.60; slack, $1.40@ 
$1.50. 


Few New England Inquiries 


New England inquiry for steam ton- 
nage is almost lifeless. Most lines of 
manufacturing enterprise are going 
through a period of dullness and con- 
sider their present stockpiles ample 
insurance against any possible inter- 
ruption to supply for some weeks to 
come. At Hampton Roads prices on 
Navy Standard f.o.b. vessels hang 
around $4.25@$4.50, with spot move- 
ment offshore and coastwise light. 
Little distress tonnage, however, is 
offered. 

On inland deliverv. Roston, Pravi- 
dence and Portland factors are quoting 
$5.90@$6.15 on cars. Conservative 
buyers are paying approximately $6 
for the small lots of coal now being 
purchased in the open market. The de- 
livered price of steam coal at retail in 
the Boston market was fixed at $8.50 
per ton on Monday of this week. 

The New York bituminous market is 
“flat.” Inquiry is dead and there is 
plenty of coal available to meet all re- 
quirements. In fact, there is some dis- 
tress tonnage in the harbor which has 
been offered at low prices to save de- 
murrage charges. Pocahontas and 
New River mine-run is quoted at $1.65 
@$1.80 mines, and $4.25@$4.40, Hamp-. 
ton Roads, for delivery to Eastern in- 
land points, as against $1.75@$2 mines 
for Western shipment. 


Operators Withdraw Quotations 


Temporary withdrawal of contract 
offers by some shippers and discontinu- 
ance of spot quotations by a number of 
mines mark the reactions of the Phila- 
delphia market to the bituminous strike. 
At the same time there seems to be no 
apparent lack of coal to meet any de- 
mand which may arise and some pro- 
ducers complain of the difficulty of 
moving present output. Spot quota- 
tions, however, are firm and contract 
consumers are eager to take thefr full 
allotments of tonnage. 

The Baltimore market is colorless. 
There has been some contracting, but 
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the volume is reported subnormal and 
the drift toward open-market buying 
is unchecked. With plenty of coal above 
ground, ample stocks at tide and large 
tonnages on wheels, purchasing agents 
are cold to suggestions that the sus- 
pension in some union fields is a factor 
to be considered in shaping fuel policies. 
Competition for business is keen. 

Birmingham district steam trade is 
slow. Spot business is so backward 
that it gives little support to the gen- 
eral market and is of little value in 
maintaining operating schedules. Ship- 
ments against contracts, while steady, 
are slightly under the volume of last 
month. Buying of domestic sizes, on 
the other hand, has shown a gratifying 
gain although contracting is not up to 
last year’s record and there is some 
surplus coal even in the better grades. 
Production on the whole, however, is 
well controlled. 


More Life to Anthracite Trade 


More activity was noted in the New 
York anthracite market last week. 
Company shippers are receiving more 
orders and independent producers re- 
port a better outlook. Quotations show 
little change. No. 1 buckwheat is in fair 
shape and the best independent grades 
now bring full company circular. The 
market in pea coal also is looking up. 
Independent rice is stronger, but barley 
is weaker. 
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Car Loadings and Supply 


—Cars Loaded— 
Al 


Coal 

Cars 
Week ended April 2, 1927..... 992,745 175,176 
Week ended March 26, 1927..... 1,008,888 2.6,99u 
Week ended April 3, 1926..... 928,092 156,909 
Week ended March 27, 1926..... 967,838 171,413 


oe Cars—. —Car Snortages— 
Al Coal All Coal 
Cars Cars Cars Cars 


March 31, 1927. 248,477 68,417 ........ ....... 
ee Se Ae ee Be 
March 31, 1926. 246,549 104,286 ........ ....... 
BENE SE, TORO. ZUS, FOO FOFIE coc ceces’ seseunes 








Cold weather and reduced prices have 
created a stronger demand in the Phila- 
delphia market. As a result mine oper- 
ating schedules have been increased. 
Retail prices are badly unsettled, with 
quotations showing a variation of 75c. 
Mine prices also are less stable. Com- 
pany pea has been dropped to $6 by all 
shippers to the Philadelphia market and 
little independent tonnage is moving at 
higher prices. Steam sizes are moved 
without difficulty. 

Baltimore retailers are making an 
active drive for summer business on the 
basis of the recent reductions in anthra- 
cite prices. There has been some im- 
provement in demand at Buffalo. To- 
ronto reports a marked increased in 
consumer buying following a reduction 
of $1 per ton in retail prices. Montreal 
dealers have cut prices $1@$1.25, but 
also continue to offer Scotch and Welsh 
anthracite. A comparison of prices 
follows: 


Size U.S. Scotch Welsh 
er aie ee $15.25 $17.00 $17.25 
on ee ee 16.00 17.00 17.25 
BS GPsk sek Su walowes 15.50 17.00 17.25 
SR eee 13.00 ard 13.50 
cg SS eee ree 9.50 10.00 10.50 


With both British and United States 
mines unhampered by labor troubles a 
battle royal for Canadian trade is in 
sight. 


Connellsville Quiet but Uneasy 


No labor trouble has yet marred the 
serenity of the Connellsville coke re- 
gion, but operators are frankly appre- 
hensive that some disturbance may de- 
velop next month and reach a crisis in 
June. In the meantime the spot mar- 
ket is quiet. Furnace coke is quoted at 
$3.25@$3.50, but the tone is soft. Spot 
foundry has dropped to $4.25@$4.75— 
a decline of 25c. from levels established 
March 1. 

Production of beehive coke in the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville 
region the week ended April 2 was 
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149,420 net tons, according to the Con- 
nellsville Courier. Furnace-oven pro- 
duction was 80,400 tons, an increase of 
3,200 tons over the output for the pre- 
ceding week. Merchant-oven produc- 
tion was 69,020 tons, an increase of 
1,230 tons. 

Inquiry for spot foundry coke in the 
Birmingham district is good and the 
production is readily placed. Domestic 
sizes, too, are bought somewhat more 
freely, following concessions in prices 
to encourage early stocking by retailers 
and consumers. Prices on domestic 
coke also have been cut at Buffalo, To- 
ronto and Chicago and business has re- 
sponded to the stimulus. 








Traffic News 





West. Virginia Mines Win Fight 
On Cincinnati Rates 


The high-volatile fields of southern 
West Virginia served by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and Norfolk & Western 
have won their fight to be given the 
same rate to Cincinnati, Ohio, as en- 
joyed by producers in eastern Kentucky 
with mines on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has lifted the suspension of 
tariffs filed by the West Virginia lines 
reducing their rates 10c. per ton. 

The tariffs under attack cut rates 
10c. to Cincinnati and all Cincinnati 
district points on the north bank of 
the Ohio River. To south bank points 
the C. & O. made a reduction of 1c. and 
the N. & W. a cut of 10c. to put south 
bank points on a parity with rates to 
north bank stations. The L. & N. gives 
south bank points a 10c. differential 
under north bank rates. At the hear- 
ing of the case all parties requested 
that the question of the proper rela- 
tionship between north and south bank 
points be left for future settlement. 

Under the adjustment approved by 
the Commission the Hazard, Jellico- 
Middlesboro, Kenova-Thacker, Kana- 
wha, C. & O. Kentucky and Big Sandy 
districts will have a rate of $1.79; the 
Harlan, McRoberts, Tug River, Poca- 
hontas, New River and Clinch Valley 
districts, $1.89. Rates from the L. & N. 
districts, viz., Hazard, Jellico-Middles- 
boro, Harlan and McRoberts are un- 
changed; the other districts had rates 
of $1.89 and $1.99. The low-volatile 
fields were included in the adjustment 
because of differential relationships and 
competitive conditions. 

In opposing the reductions the L. & N. 
contended that the fact that it had been 
maintaining rates from the Jellico- 
Middlesboro district 10c. per ton less 
than from the West Virginia high- 
volatile fields since 1906 and from the 
Hazard field since 1912 was strongly 
presumptive of the reasonableness of 
the relationship. Advocates of the re- 
duction from West Virginia retorted 
that when the differential was estab- 
lished the L. & N. tonnage into Cincin- 
nati was comparatively unimportant. 
To this the Commission adds that the 
relationship has never had its approval 
although the L. & N. rates per se were 
upheld in Cincinnati Association of 
Purchasing Agents vs. L. & N., 89 
I. C. C. 2865. 
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Byproduct Coke Adjustment 
Under Attack 


The adjustment of coke rates from 
competing ovens in'the Middle West, 
Minnesota and Canada to Middle 
Western, Northwestern and South- 
western consuming territories is under 
attack in complaints recently filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The complainants include the Mil- 
waukee Coke & Gas Co., Byproducts 
Coke Corporation and the Chicago By- 
products Coke Co. The first two are 
part of the old Semet-Solvay group, the 
last-named is commonly identified with 
the Koppers interests of Pittsburgh. 
The Indiana Consumers Byproducts & 
Gas Co., the Citizens Gas Co. and the 
Zenith Furnace Co. also are parties to 
the proceedings. 

The complaints put in issue the re- 
lationship and reasonableness of the 
rates from Chicago, Granite City and 
East St. Louis, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Terre Haute and Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Duluth and St. Paul, 
Minn., and Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.-Mich., 
to points in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska, the Dakotas, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Kansas and the northern 
peninsula of Michigan. Each com- 
plainant charges that its adjustment 
hampers it in competing for business 
with ovens in the other cities. 

A hearing has been set for May 2 at 
Washingtor, D. C. 





Would Realign Rates 


The coal, coke and iron ore commit- 
tee of Central Freight Association Ter- 
ritory has called a hearing at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on April 21 to consider a 
proposal of the New York Central R.R. 
to establish a rate of $2.39 per net ton 
from mines in the Kanawha district 
served by its Ohio Central Lines to sta- 
tions on the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
Gambrinus to Ellis, Ohio. The rate 
proposed is that applicable from cor- 
responding districts on other lines. The 
hearing will be held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building at 10 a.m. 





Will Allow Increase 


An increase from $1.40 to $1.71 in 
rates on bituminous coal from mines 
on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Ry. to stations in Missouri, 
Gravois to St. Genevieve, inclusive, on 
the St. Louis-San Francisco R.R. is not 
unreasonable, according to a decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in I. & S. Docket 2807. The Commis- 
sion, however, ordered tariffs advancing 
the rates canceled because they involved 
a number of violations of the long-and- 
short haul provision of the interstate 
commerce law. 





A new coal rate put into effect by 
the Baltimore & Ohio since taking over 
the Cheat Haven & Bruceton R.R. 
eliminates a 10c. differential on loads 
originating on the line, as the regular 
Connellsville region rate now obtains. 
Coal freight on the short haul—that is 
to the Uniontown (Pa.) coke yards and 
nearby points—originating on the 
Cheat Haven & Bruceton will now 
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carry a rate 5c. higher than from 
points between the West Virginia state 
line and Uniontown. It is understood 
that extensive improvements will be 
made on the branch up Cheat River. 
Heretofore used as an outlet by the 
Kendall Lumber Co., the line has 
seven coal mines on it and it is ex- 
pected that a revision of the rate will 
enable the producers to resume op- 
erations. 





Re-establishes Zone Adjustment 
For Chicago District 


Re-establishment of a zone system 
within the Chicago switching district 
is effected by the third and most recent 
decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Chicago Coal Merchants’ 
Association vs. Director General et al. 
Since 1911 the flat Chicago rate has 
applied on most traffic to and from 
points in this district, which extends 
about 40 miles from Ivanhoe, Ind., on 
the southeast, to Des Plaines, IIl., on 
the northwest. Coal has been one of 
the outstanding exceptions to the gen- 
eral adjustment and complainant has 
been fighting for several years to have 
coal placed upon the same basis as 
other traffic. 

Upon showings of costs, revenues and 
alleged lack of reciprocal movement, 
scored in a dissenting opinion filed by 
Commissioner McManamy, the Commis- 
sion now reverses its previous extension 
of the flat Chicago rate to that part of 
the district lying north and west of the 
loop and divides that territory into two 
zones each extending from the lake to 
the western boundary of the switching 
district. Irving Park Boulevard is 
made the dividing line between the two 
zones and Weber and Greenwood Streets 
in the northern zone are again grouped 
with Evanston. 

Carriers are permitted to charge 10c. 
per net ton more over the Chisago rate 
on anthracite moving to points in the 
southern zone and 20c. more to points 
in the northern zone. On bituminous 
coal, the flat Chicago rate applies to 
points in the southern zone; to points 
in the northern zone a differential of 
10c. above those rates is allowed. The 
Commission suggests that rates on coke 
be correspondingly adjusted. 





North Dakota to Probe Rates 


The State Railroad Board of North 
Dakota has started a complete investi- 
gation of all freight rates on fuel 
products produced in the state, in ac- 
cordance with House Bill No. 225, 
passed by the recent Legislature. The 
bill repealed the rates on lignite as 
fixed by the 1925 Legislature and 
directed the commission to investigate 
freight rates both interstate and in- 
trastate, on lignite, bituminous and 
anthracite, wood, coke, oil and other 
fuels. The board states its purpose 
of fixing just, reasonable, non-preferen- 
tial and non-discriminatory intrastate 
charges on fuels. All railroads in the 
state have been named as respondents. 
There is a fund of $10,000 for the in- 
vestigation but it is feared it will not 
be enough in view of the wide scope of 
the investigation. 
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Foreign Market 
And Export News 














Government Intervention Ends 
French Wage Crisis 


The threatened crisis over wage re- 
ductions in the French mining fields 
has been ended without a suspension 
in operations as the result of the inter- 
vention of French government agencies. 
The workers have accepted cuts in their, 
pay and the colliery owners, who re- 
cently lowered their pithead prices, are 
going forward confident that they will 


be able to retain some of the gains won | 


during the British strike of last year. 
Wages have been cut 8.4 per cent in 
the Sarre region, 6.1 in the Nord and 
Pas de Calais fields and 6.3 per cent 
in the Loire. It is estimated that these 
reductions mean an average cut of 2.1 fr. 
in the daily pay of the workers in the 
various districts. Pithead prices have 
declined from 11 to 14 per cent. 





Negotiations Overshadow Market 


Paris, France, March 31.—Questions 
of wages and selling prices are the all- 
absorbing topics of discussion in French 
coal trade circles at the present time. 
In a recent conference between repre- 
sentatives of the mine workers and the 
colliery proprietors of the Nord and 
Pas de Calais regions, the latter in- 
formed the’ workers that it was im- 
perative that wages be lowered to take 
care of pending slashes in pithead 
prices of coal. 

In the Sarre the owners declared it 
would be necessary to reduce wages 8 
to 10 per cent, cutting the pay of the 
highest-rated men from 39 to 35.40 fr. 
per day. The owners further proposed 
to make the reduction by two succes- 
sive cuts of 1.80 fr. per day, the first 
on April 1 and the second on May 1. 
The men rejected this proposal and ap- 
pealed to the Minister of Public Works. 

No agreement was reached at con- 
ferences in the Loire basin yesterday. 
The colliery owners, however, decided 
to ignore the strike threats made by 
the men and to post notices of a 10 
per cent reduction. This will mean a 
cut of 3.25 fr. in the daily pay of skilled 
underground workers and 3.0 fr. in the 
rate for other underground and surface 
men. Women and minor workers are 
to have the wages lowered 2 fr. 

Following the recent reductions in 
pithead prices on French and Belgian 
coals, traders in the metropolitan area 
have announced new prices effective 
April 1. Compared with those in effect 
on March 1 the new schedules show 
reductions of 50 fr. on lignite briquets, 
80 fr. on ovoids, 75@90 fr. on first- 
quality kitchen and grate coals, 20@50 
fr. on large flaming coals, 78@98 fr. 
on Belgian anthracitics, 20@30 fr. on 
Welsh anthracite nuts and cobbles and 
10 fr. on Russian anthracites. British 
style anthracitics (a mixture of Dutch 
. German coals) have been cut 50@ 

5 fr. 


The new prices are subject to ad- 
vances during each month to September. 

French output in February totaled 
4,357,676 metric tons of coal, 93,314 
tons of lignite, 312,525 tons of coke and 
250,572 tons of patent fuel. In Janvu- 
ary the production was 4,530,859 tons 
of coal, 98,632 tons of lignite, 348,957 
tons of coke and 257,718 tons of patent 
uel. 





Big Gain in French Output 


French coal production last year 
totaled 51,407,600 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 47,047,630 tons in 1925. 
Lignite production was 1,056,200 tons, 
as against 1,007,270 tons in the pre- 
ceding year. The output of coke 
amounted to 2,775,600 tons as compared 
with 3,069,610 tons in 1925 and briquet 
production totaled 4,074,500 tons as 
against the 1925 total of 3,656,010 tons. 

In 1926, French mines employed a 
total of 330,469 miners, of which 238,- 
637 were underground workers and 
91,832 were surface workers. In 1925 
a total of 313,925 was employed, of 
which 224,164 were engaged in under- 
ground work and 89,761. above ground. 

The production of coal in the Sarre 
basin increased during 1926 to 13,680,- 
800 metric tons as against 12,989,850 
tons in 1925. Coke production in the 
Sarre in 1926 amounted to 255,200 tons 
as against 272,350 tons in 1925. 

Arras led all the French mineralogi- 
cal districts in coal production last year 
with a total of 24,048,000 metric tons in 
1926 as compared with 21,095,190 tons 
in 1925. The Douai district was second 
with 8,476,000 tons as compared with 
7,605,010 in 1925. The Strasbourg dis- 
trict followed with 5,323,600 tons as 
against 5,279,320 tons in the preceding 
year. St. Etienne was fourth with a 
total output of 4,251,200 tons as com- 
pared with the 1925 production of 
4,096,230 tons and Lyons fifth with 
3,107,000 tons against 3,011,050 in 1925. 





Belgian Market Weakens Steadily 
Brussels, Belgium, March 31.—Pro- 


“nounced weakness characterizes the 


Belgian coal market in the face’ of un- 
settled conditions in the neighboring 
coal fields of France. Belgian colliery 
owners have called the attention of 
the government to foreign coal pur- 
chases by official organizations. Inci- 
dentally consideration has been given 
to a proposal to amalgamate small 
collieries and organize a national syn- 
dicate to market output. 

Stocks are increasing steadily and 
prices declining, with the result that 
some producers contemplate reducing 
personnel and curtailing production. 

In the Borinage there has been a 
further price decrease of 10 fr., but 
actual transactions are at much below 
official quotations. 

Foreign competition is especially 
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keen in semi-bituminous grades. Coals 
utilized by open-air industries are in 
only fair demand. 

Coal production during February 
totaled 2,251,330 metric tons; coke, 
393,870 tons, and patent fuels, 127,440 
tons. 





British Tonnage Erratic 


British coal production during the 
week ended March 26 was 5,184,700 
gross tons, as compared with 5,317,600 
tons the preceding week and 5,371,400 
tons the last week in February. The 
total for the last week in February was 
the highest reached by the British 
mines since the resumption of opera- 
tions following the collapse of the gen- 
eral strike last winter. 

British coal owners are watching the 
developments in the labor situation in 
the United States, France and Ger- 
many. While it now seems certain 
that government intervention has ended 
the coal labor crises in Continental 
Europe, and Great Britain can hope to 
benefit little from the present stop- 
pages in the United States, the disturb- 
ances have had a stimulating effect 
upon the British market. Exports are 
increasing, with the bulk of the foreign 
business going to the Welsh coal fields. 





Export Clearances of Coal, 


Week Ended April 7 

FROM HAMPTON ROADS 
For Argentina: Tons 
Br. Str. Domira, for La Plata...... 5,269 


For Virgin Islands: 
Dan. Str. Arnold Maersk, for St. 


IN Calc Ck idrarp tlk cidcia.c'e a ee Ae 2,764 
For Hawaii: 
Amer. Str. Archer, for Honolulu..... 1,011 
For British West Indies: 
Swed. Str. Fidra, for St. Lucien..... 2,658 
For New Brunswick: 
Ital. Str. Valnegra, for St. John.... 6,269 


For Canal Zone: 

Amer. Str. Lebore, for Cristobal... .10,637 
For Danish West Indies: 

Nor. Str. Dampen, for Curacao...... 3,729 





Hampton Roads Coal Dumpings 
(In Gross Tons) 


Mar. 31. Apr. 7. 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: 


Tons dumped for week............ 127,138 122,927 
Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 

Tons dum 3 Sere 140,627 120,666 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: : 

Tons dumped for week............ 141,626 126,437 


* Data on cars on hand, tonnage on hand and ton- 
nage waiting withheld due to shippers’ protest. 





Pier and Bunker Prices 
(Per Gross Ton) 


PIERS 
March 31 April 7t 
Pool 1, New York.... $5.35@$5.75 $5.35@$5.75 
Pool 9, New York.... 5.00@ 5.25 4.70@ 65.00 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.75@ 5.00 4.50@ 4.75 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.25@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 5.15@ 5.30 5.15@ 5.30 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 4.85@ 5.05 4.85@ 5.65 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... 4.45@ 4.55 ee 4.55 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads 4.50@ 4.65 4. 4.75 
Pool 2,Hamp. Roads 4.25@ 4.35 4.50@ 4.60 
Pool 3, Hamp. Roads 3.90@ 4.00 4.00@ 4.10 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp.Rds. 4.00@ 4.15 4.10@ 4.25 
BUNKERS 

Pool 1, New York.... $5.60@$6.00 $5.60@$6.06 
Pool 9, New York.... 5.25@ 5.50 95@ 5.25 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.00@ 5.25 


Pool 11, New York.... 4.50@ 4.75 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 5.40@ 5.55 
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Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.10@ 5.35 10@ 5.35 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.70@ 4.80 70@ 4.80 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads 4.65 4.75 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads 4.35 4.60 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp.Rds. 4.15 4.25 


t+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy 


type; declines in italics. : 
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Recent Patents 











Carbonized Briquette and Its Manu- 
facture; 1,618,248. Samuel F. Walton, 
Rose Valley, Pa. Feb. 22, 1927. Filed 
Dec. 3, 1925; serial No. 73,055. 

Coke-Handling Mechanism; 1,618,701. 
David P. Finney, Clairton, Pa. Feb. 22, 
1927. Filed Dec. 4, 1925; serial No. 
73,166. 


Coal Breaker; 1,618,721. Joseph T. 
Norman, Nanticoke, Pa. Feb. 22, 1927. 
Filed June 3, 1925; serial No. 34,707. 


Support for Conveyor Belts; 1,618,- 
957. Pierre R. Hunter, Lakewood, Ohio, 
assignor to the Brown Hoisting Ma- 
chinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Feb. 22, 
1927. Filed July 1, 1926; serial No. 
119,933. 


Loading Machine; 1,619,260. Joseph 
F. Joy, Franklin, Pa., assignor to Joy 
Mfg. Co., Franklin, Pa. March 1, 1927. 
Filed Aug. 2, 1924; serial No. 729,833. 

Mining - Machine - Chain Lubricator; 
1,620,135. Herman L. Seekamp, Gilles- 
pie, Ill. March 8, 1927. Filed April 
20, 1925; serial No. 24,369. 


Endless Belt Conveyor; 1,620,168. 
James W. Silver, Ogden, Utah. March 
8, 1927. Filed Oct. 6, 1925; serial No. 
60,823. 


Vibratory Screen; 1,620,575. Wm. F. 
Schadel, Charleston, W. Va., assignor 
to the Kanawha Mfg. Co., Charleston, 
W. Va. March 8, 1927. Filed May 25, 
1926; serial No. 111,596. 

Control System for Endless-Belt Con- 
veyors; 1,620,532. Charles R. Fisher, 
Rogers City, Mich. March 8, 1927. 
Filed Feb. 27, 1922; serial No. 539,558. 














Publications Received 


Proceedings of the Twenty-Ninth 
Annual Meeting of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, held June 
21-25, 1926, at Atlantic City, N. J. 
Vol. 26, in two parts. Part I has 1,204 
pp. and contains committee reports, new 
and revised tentative standards and 
list of standards and tentative stand- 
ards. Part II, containing technical 
papers, has 691 pp. Both books are 
illustrated. Price of each Part: $6 in 
paper, $6.50 in cloth and $8 in half 
leather binding. 


Railway Fuel.—The Coal Problem in 
its Relation to the Transportation and 
Use of Coal and Coal Substitutes by 
Steam Railroads, by Eugene McAuliffe. 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., 30 
Church St., New York City. Price, $5. 
Pp. 480; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 


Coking of Oil Shales, by W. L. Fin- 
ley and A. D. Bauer. Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. Technical paper 398. 
Price, 5c. Pp. 11, 6x9 in.; illustrated. 
Discusses the tendency of oil shales to 
coke when heated and describes means 
for preventing the formation of dense 
hard coke. 

Water Power Engineering, by H. K. 
Barrows. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Price, 
$6. Pp. 734; 6x9 in.; illustrated. An 
authoritative treatment of principles 
and practice underlying the design of 
modern hydro-electric developments. 
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New Equipment 














High Efficiency Is Claimed 
For Falk Speed Reducers 


The Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has developed a new line of speed 
reducers in which continuous tooth, all- 
steel herringbone gears are used ex- 
clusively. It is claimed by the maker 
that, like the units previously built by 
this company, these gears are precision- 
made, silent and give high efficiency. 

A special design of housing elim- 
inates any internal ribs, projections or 
complicated cores. Lubrication has in 
this way been simplified and all possi- 
bility of dirt or core sand working into 
the gears definitely removed. Added 

















Standardized Reduction Unit 


Certain motor sizes and certain gear 
ratios are needed with such frequency that 
they have been standardized. Most re- 
quirements of customers can thus be sup- 
plied immediately from stock. 


features include airplane type, steel- 
backed, babbitt-lined bearings that are 
capable of carrying heavy loads and an 
improved automatic continuous lubrica- 
tion system. 

Based on years of experience, this 
line covers certain standard reduction 
ratios as well as standard motor beds. 
Standardization of units and beds in 
accordance with general industrial de- 
mands makes possible stock delivery 
of this precision product. 

These reducers are made in three 
types—single reduction for ratios up 
to 9:1, double reduction for ratios up 
to 70:1, and triple reduction for ratios 
up to 300:1. A double reduction unit 
is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. 





Reconditioning Process Saves 


Waste Belting 


It is claimed that a large amount of 
the greasy, oil-soaked, and apparently 
useless, ends and scraps of leather belt- 
ing which accumulate in practically 
every plant, can be utilized by the 
“Nu-Ply” belt reconditioning service 
recently .established by the Cleveland 
Oak Belting Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The 
service is soon to be extended, by means 
of agencies, to other large cities. 

Leather usually fails because of the 
dust, grease, etc. that accumulates upon 
it. This causes the material to become 
stiff, to run unevenly over the pulleys, 
to crack, and finally to break. How- 
ever, if the dirt on the surface and in 


the fibers is removed, it is often possi- 
ble to re-use much of such leather. 

The first step in the “Nu-Ply” process 
is to sort out, from the pieces of belt- 
ing sent in, all leather that is not 
worth reconditioning. The plies and 
joints are then opened and the cement 
removed. A thorough cleansing next 
removes not only all traces of dirt and 
grease from every part of the leather, 
but opens up the pores of the mate- 
rial as well. It is now clean, but lacks 
the essential oil which creates the 
“leathery” qualities on which its future 
usefulness depends. These properties 
are restored by immersion and curry- 
ing, and the various scraps are then 
assembled into lengths of practically 
new belting. It is claimed that the cost 
of this treatment is about one-third that 
of new belting. 

To give strength and resist stretch-- 
ing, the outer plies of the reconditioned 
belts are made from new first-quality 
oak-tanned leather. The surface com- 
ing next the pulley, however, is made 
of the reconditioned material. As it is 
well known that the gripping power of 
an old belt is usually greater than that 
of a new one, the belts thus treated are 
equally strong, and often more efficient, 
than new ones. It is further claimed 
that they are practically indistinguish- 
able, in general appearance, from new 
belts. 


Railroad Cars Are Switched 
By Gasoline Locomotive 


At many mines the upperworks are 
so extensive that more or less switch- 
ing of railroad cars is imperative. To 
obviate the expense of a steam loco- 
motive to perform this work the Mid- 
West Locomotive Works of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has perfected the type of ma- 
chine shown in the accompanying 
illustration. As now built this locomo- 
tive, known as the GD model and built 
in weights of 8, 10, 12 and 16 tons, 
embodies several improvements in de- 
sign and construction over its prede- 
cessors. 

The frame is a one-piece casting of 
semi-steel liberally alloyed with man- 
ganese and nickel. It is heavily ribbed 
and no bolts are employed to take the 
stress of either pulling or pushing the 
cars. Semi-elliptical leaf springs carry 
the weight of the machine giving eight 
points of support to the frame. This 
assures good riding qualities and en- 
tails small liability to derailment. 

The drive on this machine is by chain 
and the main sprockets are mounted 
directly on the wheels. This relieves 
the axles of all torsional stress thus 
greatly prolonging their life. Danger 
of the sprockets loosening on the axle 
is also obviated. Take-up for chain 
wear is made by means of a threaded rod 
and adjusting nut. Wear may thus be 
taken up a little at a time as it de- 
velops. 

Transmission in all models is claimed 
by the maker to be heavy and strong. 
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Gasoline Switch Engine 


Shifting or shunting of railroad cars is 
work which at many mines requires the 
services of a steam locomotive, while at 
others the locomotive crane is pressed into 
service. The machine here shown is par- 


ticularly adapted to this work. Both larger 
and smaller models are made and any of 
them can be fitted for the handling of mine 
or industrial equipment. The machine is 
said to be both durable and efficient. 





Four speeds either forward or back- 
ward are provided. The power ratio 
(horsepower per ton) is said to be 
ample and the fuel consumption to be 
low. Other sizes built include 3-, 4,- 
5-, 6-, and 7-ton models as well as 20-, 
and 25-ton machines. As illustrated the 
machine is of standard gage equipped 
with MCB couplers and adapted to 
handling railroad cars. Units fitted for 
pulling mine cars may also be had. 





New Box Car Loader Throws 
Material Loaded 


To load box cars to capacity with 
spouts or by hand is a difficult task. 
A new device for this purpose has been 
developed by the Stephens-Adamson 
Manufacturing Co., of Aurora, Ill. An 
entirely new principle is involved in its 
operation. A belt is used which oper- 
ates at a high speed through a curved 
path, permitting sufficient contact with 
the material to give great velocity to 
the load as it passes from the machine. 
The ingenious combination of high 
speed with the resulting exerted cen- 
trifugal force provides the desired tra- 
jectory within a remarkably short space, 
facilitating maximum loading of cars. 

Bulk material may be fed to the 
loader either by conveyor or spout. The 
machine placed in the center of the car 
will throw the load into the far ends of 
the car speedily and with ease. How the 
loader works is shown in the accom- 
panying cut. The position of the loader 
is easily changed. It is mounted on 
two light steel wheels. The supporting 
standards are furnished with spurs. A 
driving motor is directly connected to 
the belt pulley through a reduction drive. 
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How Loader Operates 
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The motor and mechanism are com- 
pletely protected with a steel housing. 

This machine is furnished with an 
extension cable 50 ft. long to bring the 
current from the power supply to the 
loader. The short belt has no clips or 
flights to come loose, and is easy to re- 
place. The total weight is about 875 Ib. 











Coming Meetings 





American Society of Civil Engineers. 
Spring convention, Asheville, N. C., 
April 20-22. Secretary, George Sea- 
bury, 29 West 39th St., New York City. 

American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Regional meeting of Middle 
Eastern District, at Bethlehem, Pa., 
April 21-23. Chairman of General 
Committee, Wm. E. Lloyd, Jr., Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light Co., Hazleton, Pa. 

American Welding Society. Annual 
meeting, April 27-29, at Engineering 
Societies Building, 29 West 39th St., 
New York City. Secretary, M. M. 
Kelly, 29 W. 39th St., New York City. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Annual meeting, May 3-5, at 
Washington, D. C. 

- Mine Inspectors’ Institute of Amer- 
ica. Annual meeting May 3-4-5, 
Charleston, W. Va. Secretary, C. A. 
McDowell, P. O. Box 64, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

California Retail Fuel Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. Fourteenth annual convention, 
Sacramento, Calif., May 5-7. Chairman 
of Convention Committee, George 
Burns, 19th St. between V and W, Sac- 
ramento, Calif. 


International Railway Fuel Associa- 
tion. Nineteenth annual convention, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill., May 10- 
13. Secretary, L. G. Plant, Railway 
Exchange Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Oregon Coal Dealers’ Association. 
Seventh annual convention, Portland, 
Ore., May 13 and 14. Secretary, O. F. 
Tate, Board of Trade Building, Port- 
land, Ore. 
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American Mining Congress. Annual 
convention May 16-20, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Secretary, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Spring meeting, May 23-26, at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Mid- 
west regional meeting at Kansas City, 
Mo., April 4-6. Secretary, Calvin W. 
Rice, 29 West 39th St., New York City. 


National Foreign Trade Convention, 
Detroit, Mich., May 25-27. Secretary, 
O. K. Davis, India House, Hanover 
Square, New York City. 


Society of Industrial Engineers. 
Fourteenth national convention, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, IIl., May 25-27. 
Executive secretary, E. Van Neff, 17 
E. 42d St., New York City. 


American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion. Annual convention June 1-3, 
Toronto, Canada. Secretary-treasurer, 
R. B. Starek, Chicago Temple Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association. Annual convention, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., June 1-3. Secretary, W. M. 
Bertolet, Reading, Pa. 


National Retail Coal Merchants As- 
sociation. Annual convention June 6-8, 
Detroit, Mich. Resident vice-president, 
Joseph E. O’Toole, Washington, D. C. 


Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Annual convention in 
conjunction with the Iron and Steel 
Exposition, at Pittsburgh, Pa., June 
13-18. Secretary, John F. Kelly, Em- 
pire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

New England Coal Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting June 14-16, Hotel 
Griswold, New London, Conn. Execu- 
tive secretary, E. I. Clark, Boston, 
Mass. 

Colorado and New Mexico Coal Op- 
erators Association. Meeting at Boston 
Building, Denver, Colo., June 15. Sec- 
retary, F. O. Sandstrom, Denver, Colo. 


National Coal Association. Annual 
meeting June 15-17, at Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. Assistant secre- 
tary, J. C. Crowe, Washington, D. C. 

American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. Thirtieth annual meeting, French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind., 
June 20-24. Secretary, C. L. Warwick, 
1315 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 

American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. Annual meeting at French Lick 
Springs, Ind., June 20-24. Asst. secre- 
tary, C. L. Warwick, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Summer convention, June 
20-24, at Detroit, Mich. Regional meet- 
ings, April 21-23, Bethlehem, Pa., and 
May 25-27, Pittsfield, Mass. Secretary, 
F. L. Hutchinson, 29 West 39th St., New 
York City. 

Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Associ- 
ation. Annual convention at Cedar 
Point, Ohio, June 28-30. Secretary, 
B. F. Nigh, Columbus, Ohio. 

Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association. Annual conven- 
tion, the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 
Wis., June: 28-30. Managing Director, 
N. H. Kendall, 706 Great Northern 
Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

International Chamber of Commerce. 
Fourth congress at Stockholm, Sweden, 
June 27 to July 2. 














